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I 

UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATON 

Tho  few  colleges  are  now  beginning  or  in  process  of  re¬ 
constitution  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  superiority  of 
small  governing  boards.  To  be  in  the  highest  degree  effi¬ 
cient  a  college’s  trustees  should  number  not  less  than  seven 
or  more  than  eleven.  In  a  corporation  of  seven,  nine,  or 
eleven,  some  sense  of  responsibility  reaches  every  member. 
All  endeavor  to  attend  each  meeting  and  to  maintain  grasp 
upon  business.  The  executive  meets  the  full  board  often. 
Members  are  under  little  temptation  to  separate  into  cliques. 
Everything  tends  to  sincerity,  directness  and  dispatch. 

Any  old  university’s  alumni,  could  they  convene  and  de¬ 
liberate,  would  be  the  best  agency  to  elect  the  board’s  members. 
Nor  is  this  gainsaid  by  the  ill  choices  rather  common  under 
the  desultory  methods  of  voting  by  letter  or  by  the  alumni 
who  chance  to  attend  Commencement.  Such  elections,  far 
from  expressing  the  wisdom  of  the  alumni,  often  denote  simply 
the  industry  of  a  clique,  being  at  times  less  fortunate  than  when 
college  governments  ignored  alumni  altogether.  The  actual 
sense  of  the  alumni  ought  somehow  to  be  secured. 

State  university  governments  should  be  stronger  in  alumni 
than  most  of  them  are.  This  desideratum,  sure  to  be  reached 
with  time,  will  arrive  soonest  where  the  trustees  are  elected  by 
the  people.  On  other  grounds  as  well  the  popular  election  of 
regents  is  believed  to  be  preferable  to  appointment  by  state 
governors.  In  naming  university  regents  a  governor  proceeds 
almost  of  necessity  with  an  eye  to  politics,  paying  his  own  or 
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his  party’s  debts  or  providing  for  the  future.  His  appointees 
cannot  escape  an  unhealthy  sense  of  representing  him,  thus 
often  acting  with  less  independence  and  firmness  than  is  nat¬ 
ural  in  trustees  holding  straight  from  the  people. 

“  Common  experience  during  the  last  fifty  years  teaches  with 
certainty  that  the  efficiency  of  any  corporation  .  .  .  depends 
on  its  having  one  responsible  head  who  has  knowledge  of  all 
its  concerns,  and  gives  guidance  and  inspiration  in  all  its  prin¬ 
cipal  activities.  A  university  corporation  cannot  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  for  securing  efficiency.  Again,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  fifty  years  teaches  clearly  that  in  all  fields  of 
human  activity  it  is  the  trained  expert  who  must  invent  and 
give  direction.  The  president  of  a  university  must  be  either  an 
expert  himself  in  educational  administration,  or  he  must  be  a 
man  who  thoroly  understands  how  to  utilize  expert  service.”  ’ 

No  institution  of  learning  has  tried  the  plan  of  assigning 
its  main  executive  function  to  a  faculty  or  to  a  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  or  to  faculty  members  in  rotation  without  complete 
or  relative  failure.  On  the  other  hand — a  significant  fact — 
American  higher  education  dates  its  present  era  of  triumph  ex¬ 
actly  from  the  time  when  colleges  began  centralizing  executive 
power  and,  so  to  speak,  “  mobilizing  ”  their  presidents.  The 
venerable  University  of  Virginia  has  at  last  provided  for  a  real 
presidency  and  ably  filled  the  same. 

This  reform  was  necessitated,  not  because  faculties  did  not 
contain  many  men  capable  of  good  executive  service  if  per¬ 
manently  and  responsibly  set  thereto,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  a  great  educational  plant  is  specialist  work 
of  a  high  order,  giving  rise  almost  daily  to  new  and  compli¬ 
cated  problems,  with  which  the  ablest  heads  otherwise  pre¬ 
occupied  are  in  no  condition  to  cope. 

The  most  imperative  service  required  of  a  university  board 
is  therefore  the  selection  of  a  good  executive.  The  choice  is- 
delicate  also.  Few  offices  in  existence  are  harder  to  fill.  Un¬ 
less  an  athlete  intellectually  and  physically,  the  functionary  will' 
do  little  as  an  author,  investigator,  or  classroom  teacher,  yet 

’  President  Eliot  in  his  address  at  Yale,  November  15,  1905. 
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he  must  be  scholar  enough  to  appreciate  sympathetically  all  the 
various  sorts  of  educational  activity  under  his  direction.  He 
needs  a  Titan’s  power  for  toil,  yet  must  always  work  con  amore, 
like  an  artist.  He  must  know  men  and  be  able  to  get  on  with 
them.  Students’  nature  and  habits  must  be  familiar  to  him. 
Tho  a  mere  business  man  would  ill  fit  the  position,  the  uni¬ 
versity  president  must  be  an  adept  in  aflfairs,  for,  however 
numerous,  faithful  and  capable  his  aides,  none  but  he  will  duly 
look  after  the  institution’s  temporalities.  Representing  the 
school  l^efore  the  public,  he  must  display  democratic  spirit  and 
manner,  good  temper  and  ability  to  speak  and  write,  yet,  with 
these,  eminent  discretion  and  reserve.  He  must  be  cordial, 
just,  honorable,  patient,  courageous,  magnanimous,  inflexibly 
devoted  to  his  charge.  He  must  possess  not  only  enterprise  and 
initiative,  but,  in  particular,  dynamism,  that  marvelous  gift, 
rarer  than  almost  any  other  found  among  men,  the  power  to 
bring  things  to  pass. 

Without  formal  resolution-  to  that  effect  such  a  president 
becomes  the  recognized  intermediary  between  the  trustees  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  teaching  force,  students  and  employees  on 
the  other.  Complaints,  appeals,  suggestions  from  any  of  these 
find  their  way  to  the  government  thru  him  and  are  discussed 
before  him.  He  sees  to  it  that  all  communications  intended 
for  the  government,  especially  any  reflecting  on  himself,  reach 
their  destination  and  are  fully  considered. 

A  suitable  president  is  looked  to  as  the  finally  responsible 
source  of  faculty  nominations.  He  of  course  nominates  only 
after  fullest  conference  with  all  colleagues  having  relevant 
wisdom,  and  the  board  does  well  to  assure  itself  that  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus.  To  assign  the  nominating  prerogative  to  any 
other  or  others  or  responsibly  to  join  others  in  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  congniity,  vigor  and  orderly  growth  in  the 
teaching  system.  Departments  and  even  whole  faculties  easily 
become  ossified.  Unless  prevented  they  are  apt  to  recruit  them¬ 
selves  by  inbreeding.  Methods  become  antiquated,  teaching 
stale,  the  atmosphere  soporific. 

The  president  is  the  proper  ultimate  authority,  under  the 
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Jboard,  its  rules  and  the  law,  touching  the  admission  of  students 
Jto  the  university  and  their  disciplinary  dismissal.  Deans, 
faculties  and  faculty  and  student  committees  may  advise  and 
assist  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  these  labors,  but  settlement 
of  the  deeper  questions  involved  cannot  safely  be  lodged  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  chief.  He  alone  can  fully  feel  the  responsi¬ 
bility;  on  him  alone  can  responsibility  be  focused.  Others  lack 
>his  facilities  for  acquiring  experience,  judgment,  a  policy.  Only 
a  unitary  authority  can  produce  uniform  procedure.  A  good 
■dean  or  group  of  deans  frequently  conferring  may  secure  this, 
but  discipline  by  faculties  or  committees  is  notoriously  un¬ 
steady,  now  lax,  now  oversevere.  The  dismissal  and  disgrace 
of  students  by  fellow-students,  said  to  occur  in  certain  univer¬ 
sities,  no  faculty  member  scrutinizing  the  evidence  or  even 
■  knowing  whether  any  exists,  so  far  from  being  a  model  of 
•discipline,  is  indefensible  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
'wonder  how  it  can  prevail  in  any  American  community  without 
■encountering  the  law. 

The  student  government  movement  has  in  one  particular 
wrought  great  good,  viz.,  by  emphasizing  as  ground  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  right  conduct  in  students  not  fussy  rules  but  social 
•and  public  spirit,  regard  for  the  common  weal.  Since  this 
•  change  college  pranks  are  less  popular  and  bid  fair  to  disappear, 
ilt  is  more  and  more  recognized  that  only  doings  constituting 
'good  form  at  home  are  good  form  in  college,  no  separate  col¬ 
lege  code  being  now  defended. 

In  some  centers  the  continuance  of  many  rules  hinders  this 
ireform.  Specifically  "  college  ”  rules  seem  arbitrary  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  most  of  them  are  somewhat  so.  College  rules  should 
be  few,  brief  and  preferably  unwritten,  being  the  ordinary  dic¬ 
tates  of  propriety  and  breeding  as  they  obviously  apply  to  the 
circumstances. 

Student  government  may  be  serviceable  in  important  mat¬ 
ters  such  as  securing  order  and  silence  in  study  rooms,  decorum 
in  general,  the  care  of  buildings  and  grounds,  but  in  dealing 
with  serious  offenses  it  nearly  always  fails.  You  should  wonder 
if  it  did  not.  How  can  youth  averaging  twenty  years  of  age 
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be  expected  to  succeed  at  problems  involving  conflicts  of  evi¬ 
dence,  college  policy,  men’s  rights,  reputations,  characters,, 
destinies — perplexities  to  the  oldest  and  wisest?  It  does  not 
appear  that  student  rule  is  anywhere  a  sufficient  antidote 
against  “  cribbing.”  The  authorities  of  one  university  seent 
to  think  it  is  so  there,  but,  pressed  for  evidence,  give  only 
what  is  vague;  while  such  prevention  as  is  got  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  aid  of  Judge  Lynch  deprecated  above. 

So  much  remark  on  discipline  does  not  imply  that  the  writer 
believes  in  much  discipline.  In  a  just  administration  students’ 
behavior  need  cause  little  anxiety.  While  human  nature  con¬ 
tinues  as  it  is,  however,  disorder  that  cannot  be  neglected  will 
sometimes  arise  under  the  sanest  college  regime.  Every  in¬ 
terest  demands  that  such  cases  be  handled  with  justice,  firm¬ 
ness  and  consistency. 

Whenever  authority  of  any  sort  is  delegated,  the  individu.ds. 
or  committees,  whether  deans,  professors  or  students,  on  whom 
it  devolves  have  a  right  to  know  the  exact  nature  and  limits  of 
it,  within  which  bounds  they  should  not  only  be  left  free  to- 
do  the  work  in  their  own  way  without  intrusion  or  supervision, 
but  be  supported  and  defended  to  the  utmost  in  their  findings. 
A  president  makes  a  great  mistake  who  practices  sitting  with 
every  committee  or  attending  every  faculty  meeting.  What 
such  bodies  are  set  to  do  trust  them  to  do  freely  and  independ¬ 
ently,  even  at  the  risk  of  now  and  then  a  faux  fnis,  which,  if 
serious,  can  l)e  corrected  privately,  without  chagrin  to  any  one. 
d'he  president  is  thus  relieved  of  much  unnecessary  toil;  the 
sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  those  doing  the  work  insures 
superior  performance;  and  men  receive  valuable  training  in 
indispensable  duties.  Literal  ubiquity  on  the  part  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  is  unfortunate  always,  but  its  worst  consequences  emerge 
in  interregnum  periods. 

It  lies  mainly  with  the  president  to  shape  a  university’.s. 
task,  ideals,  standards,  policies,  ambitions,  to  determine  what 
it  shall  be  or  try  to  be.  Others  are  urged  to  advise,  a  liberty 
of  which  most  avail  themselves,  doing  all  they  can  to  provide 
steering  wisdom,  and  a  sensible  captain  will  be  quick  to  seize 
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and  apply  the  many  good  directions  thus  thrown  out.  Tlie 
best  come  from  trustees  and  faculty,  having  the  interests  of 
the  institution  at  heart,  d'he  true  leader  will  contemplate  no 
new  enterprise  of  moment  unless  sure  of  their  concurrence,  nor 
ever  think  the  less  of  a  hint  for  having  originated  outside  his 
own  mind. 

Were  not  experience  the  other  way,  one  would  expect 
trustees  themselves,  thru  outlook  committees  or  otherwise,  to 
plan  ahead,  forecast  demands,  reform  methods,  displace  ineffi¬ 
cient  officials,  stimulate  the  sluggish,  replenish  the  funds,  ar¬ 
range  for  new  departments,  lift  the  standard,  try  and  secure 
symmetry  to  the  total  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  initia¬ 
tive  is  on  almost  all  hands  left  to  the  executive. 

The  mode  of  administration  sketched  is  often  denounced  as 
a  one-man  power,  and,  where  it  is  so  used,  possibly  sometimes 
the  case,  as  to  render  that  a  fitting  epithet,  the  system  is  on 
the  defensive.  But  concentration  in  executive  control  need  not 
involve  and  should  never  in  fact  carry  with  it  any  arbitrary 
procedure.  The  executive  will  not  attempt  the  impossible  but 
push  only  measures,  now  and  then,  perhaps,  dubious-looking 
at  first,  whose  propriety  is.  when  they  unfold,  olwious  to  all. 
If  he  exhibits  judgment,  justice  and  zeal  for  bis  trust,  none 
will  ever  think  of  his  authority  as  excessive  or  even,  for  that 
matter,  of  his  having  any  at  all. 

What  has  been  outlined  caniKjt  be  very  exactly  the  order 
unless  the  president  is  a  fit  man.  This  is  why  no  detailed  or 
iron  rules  for  college  administration  can  be  laid  down.  A 
president  may  be  far  from  the  ideal  yet  too  good  to  dismiss;  in 
which  case  the  proper  presidential  prerogative  not  only  will 
but  must  be  trenched  upon  at  points.  If  the  foreman  is  lax 
in  discipline  his  colleagues  will  push  him.  Should  he  prove 
weak  of  judgment,  or  arbitrary,  in  naming  for  vacancies,  tbe 
board  will  have  no  recourse  but  to  go  behind  him  and  ascertain 
for  itself  what  to  think  of  candidates.  And  so  on.  Trustees 
are  not  always  at  fault  in  deviating  from  normal  paths.  1  hey 
should,  however,  be  slow  in  so  deviating,  for  it  is  always 
one  of  two  evils,  even  when  the  less.  In  mere  business  mat- 
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ters,  where  the  board’s  judgment  may  easily  be  superior  to 
the  president’s,  they  may  overrule  him  without  harm;  nor 
need  an  occasional  veto  of  one  of  his  nominations  injure  his 
influence  if  only  he  is  called  upon  for  a  new  name. 

But  any  real  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  any  indication  that 
he  lacks  the  confidence  of  those  employing  him,  will  be  fraught 
with  ill  results.  It  will  lessen  his  efficiency  all  round,  his  power 
to  do  well  the  very  things  in  which  he  is  naturally  masterful. 
His  office  as  well  as  his  work  suffers.  The  spirit  of  unrest, 
never  absent,  flames  up  into  troublesome  strength.  Factions 
form.  If  the  faculty  has  a  “  boss,”  as  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pens,  his  face  lights  with  joy.  Progress  is  retarded.  Difficul¬ 
ties  rise  where  all  had  been  plain  sailing.  Shipowners  cannot 
thus  ruffle  their  pilot’s  seas  and  expect  him  to  “  keep  her 
steady.”  If  they  wish  his  resigpiation  this  is  certainly  not  the 
honorable  way  to  get  it. 

Most  insufferable,  as  at  once  cruel  and  pernicious,  is  the  habit 
into  which  board  members  sometimes  fall  of  taking  private 
counsel  with  the  disaffected,  hearing  complaints  and  contract¬ 
ing  bias  by  listening  to  ex  parte  stories.  The  best  executive  on 
earth  is  doomed  if  this  becomes  common. 

Part  guaranty  against  some  of  these  evils  is  provided  if  the 
president  is  a  member  of  the  board,  undoubtedly  the  ideal  plan ; 
yet  all  of  them  have  arisen  in  as  great  seriousness  under  this 
plan  as  where  the  ])resident  has  been  a  mere  employee. 

The  business  of  the  teaching  force  is  to  study,  instruct  and 
write,  that  of  the  administration  to  assist  the  teaching  func¬ 
tionaries  in  doing  those  things.  Instruction,  in  the  large  sense, 
is  the  grand,  all-controlling  end  and  aim.  The  centralization 
of  college  administration  and  the  new  emphasis  thereon  in  re¬ 
cent  decades  means  not  less  but  more  interest  in  teaching  and 
investigation,  a  better  appreciation  of  what  faculties  are  for. 
A  good  criterion  of  college  administration  is  its  success  in  re¬ 
ducing  to  an  absolute  minimum  professorial  work  that  is  not 
professional,  that  does  not  consist  either  in  study  or  in  impart¬ 
ing  the  results  of  study. 

Unfortunately  a  certain  modicum  of  drudgery  has  to  be  re- 
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quired  of  every  instructor,  being  inseparable  from  the  voca¬ 
tion.  This  he  should  cheerfully  undertake  and  faithfully  per¬ 
form.  The  main  items  are  or  are  connected  with  service  as 
heads  or  chairmen  of  departments,  on  committees,  in  super¬ 
vising  examinations,  and  in  appraising  the  results  thereof. 
The  preparation  of  examination  papers  or  questions  does  not 
belong  in  this  category  but  is  proper  professional  work,  be¬ 
cause  every  good  examination,  even  when  it  is  used  as  a  test, 
is  a  pedagogical  act.  d'o  get  ready  an  examination  sheet  ex¬ 
actly  covering  given  ground,  with  no  “  catch,”  leading  or  un¬ 
clear  questions,  is  the  finest  of  pedagogical  feats. 

So  far  as  can  possibly  be  arranged  every  available  ounce  of 
a  professor’s  energy  should  be  applied  in  the  direct  line  of  his 
work.  Contrary  to  the  thought  of  some  faculty  men  who, 
sighing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  seem  to  regard  faculties’ 
release  from  administrative  burdens  a  lowering  of  academic 
dignity,  the  movement  means  the  vast  increase  of  that  dignity.. 
It  has  already  achieved  this.  The  proportion  of  American  pro¬ 
fessors  attaining  distinction  in  the  calling  has  increased  very 
greatly  since  about  1850,  when  loose  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion  began  to  end.  If  American  faculties  are  ever  to  compete 
with  the  best  German  ones  in  amount  and  quality  of  literary 
output,  they  must,  like  earnest  saints,  lay  aside  every  weight. 

That  they  may  do  this  let  the  university  provide  a  liberal  ad¬ 
ministration  budget.  College  economy  is  nowhere  more  mis¬ 
taken  than  in  pinching  on  office  help  and  machinery.  Extrav¬ 
agance  itself  is  not  more  mischievous.  Not  only  should  the 
central  office  for  registration,  recording,  correspondence,  pub¬ 
licity  and  conference,  possess  an  ample  outfit  of  clerks,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  pages,  typewriters  and  telephone  attendants,  with  all 
the  necessary  instruments,  but  each  dean  and  head  of  depart¬ 
ment  should  have  these  aides  and  aids  at  his  disposal  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  needs,  which  should  be  gauged  liberally  rather 
than  narrowly.  Drastic  saving  in  these  items  is  no  help  to 
the  teaching  function  but  greatly  the  reverse.  Office  efficiency 
is  every  whit  as  important  in  an  educational  as  in  a  business 
plant  and  for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  A  faculty  of  fifty 
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good  men  unencumbered  will  exert  a  greater  amount  of  real 
educational  influence,  publish  more  good  researches,  do  more 
to  lift  civilization,  than  one  of  sixty  weighted  with  foreign 
cares  and  chores  as  not  a  few  American  faculties  are  now. 

Due  emphasis  on  faculties’  proper  duty  suggests  a  final  re¬ 
mark.  Universities  show  much  diversity  in  dealing  with  pro¬ 
fessorial  tenure,  some  enforcing  the  competitive  principle  more 
rigidly  than  others.  It  is  not  thought  that  a  professor  who 
has  grown  inefficient  has  a  right  to  his  place  simply  because 
he  has  wrought  long  for  the  institution,  even  if  his  service  has 
been  satisfactory.  The  elderly  professor  who  never  did  aught 
in  his  life  save  faithfully  to  draw  his  salary,  never  inspired  a 
pupil  and  never  published  a  research,  but  has  thru  sheer 
lethargy  in  the  board  employing  him  continued  to  “  hold  down  '* 
his  chair,  is  less  and  less  frequently  found  in  institutions  of 
rank.  In  some  cases  application  of  the  competitive  principle 
appears  cruel,  and  it  may  now  and  then  be  so  in  fact ;  but  none 
who  compare  institutions  where  this  procedure  prevails  with 
those  using  greater  apparent  clemency  can  doubt  which  is  the 
juster  practice  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews 
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DANGERS  OF  SCHOOL  REFORM 

This  is  a  generation  marked  by  the  rapid  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency  of  commercial  organization.  We  have  on  every  hand 
innumerable  examples  which  demonstrate  how  carefully  the 
machinery  of  modern  business  is  adjusted  to  the  end  that  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  may  be  increased.  No  expense  seems  too 
great,  no  effort  too  long  continued,  if  the  final  result  is  either 
to  send  out  a  better  or  a  greater  product  or  to  decrease  the  time 
required  or  the  expense  involved.  In  every  corner  of  the 
business  world  competition  is  so  fierce  that  of  necessity  the 
entire  fabric  of  our  commercial  society  is  being  reorganized 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  wave  of  reorganization  affecting  the  individual  and 
corporate  interests  of  the  industrial  world  has  caused  the  ideals 
of  efficiency  and  economy  to  permeate  our  national  thought 
until  the  people  are  demanding  that  these  ideals  be  applied  to 
those  political  and  educational  affairs  which  the  people  con¬ 
trol.  Here  and  there  political  reorganization  is  undertaken 
and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Likewise  the  schools, 
which  are  the  product  of  the  civil,  social,  and  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  exist,  cannot  escape  this  demand  for 
reorganization.  The  public  mind  is  of  this  opinion,  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  is  upon  the  school,  and  the  public  hand  is  reaching  out 
for  the  purpose  of  reshaping  the  educational  machinery.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  dangers  of  this  reorganization 
movement  and  the  part  which  teachers  and  superintendents 
should  take  therein. 

The  first  of  these  dangers  is  that  the  analogy  of  the  financial 
world  be  applied  too  literally  to  affairs  that  are  primarily 
spiritual  and  intellectual.  A  school  is  not  a  factory  whose 
•efficiency  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  boxes  or  bales 
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of  finished  goods  it  may  ship  in  a  year,  nor  by  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  its  dividends.  For  the  factory  we  demand 
economy  in  operation,  but  this  economy  is  determined  not  at 
all  by  the  total  expenditure  but  by  the  ratio  which  the  ex¬ 
penses  bear  to  the  products  of  the  factory.  A  factory  which 
expended  $100,000  in  sending  to  the  market  $150,000  worth 
of  manufactured  goods  might  be  far  less  economically  man¬ 
aged  than  one  which  by  spending  $150,000  produced  $300,000 
worth  of  marketable  products. 

In  education,  as  in  business,  it  is  not  the  school  system 
which  spends  the  least  which  is  most  economical.  Here  too 
the  question  of  economy  is  determined  by  the  product.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  product  is  to  be  measured  neither  in 
quantity  nor  price  hut  in  efficiency;  but  following  the  analogy 
of  our  reasoning  with  the  factory,  we  are  prone  when  consid¬ 
ering  a  school  system  to  attempt  to  judge  of  its  administration 
by  determining  the  cost  per  capita.  _The  fact  that  one  city 
educates  its  children  at  an  average  cost  of  $35  each  while  an¬ 
other  expends  $45  per  child,  forms  not  the  slightest  basis  for 
a  real  comparison  of  the  economy  or  efficiency  of  the  two 
school  systems.  Neither  are  we  any  nearer  the  real  truth  when 
we  know  that  13  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  go  to  the  support  of 
the  schools  in  one  community  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  in 
another.  In  such  cases  we  are  comparing  the  tangible  and 
measurable  matter  of  cost  in  dollars  with  another  tangible  and 
measurable  quantity  (the  number  of  children  or  the  total 
tax  valuation).  We  get  comparative  ratios,  which-,  tho  mathe¬ 
matically  exact,  yet  in  reality  prove  nothing,  d'he  real  vital 
question  is  whether  in  comparison  with  the  cost  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  is  high  or  low.  In  reality  the  economical  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  school  must  be  determined  by  comparing  the 
cost  on  one  hand  with  the  product  on  the  other,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  value  of  the  product  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  quantity  produced  by  the  efficiency.  It  is  the 
efficiency  of  each  child  as  well  as  the  number  of  children  which 
determines  the  worth  of  a  school.  It  is  not  alone  the  number 
of  automobiles  which  a  factory  produces  which  determines  the 
value  of  its  output,  but  it  is  the  number  multiplied  by  the  worth 
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of  each  machine.  This  can  be  exactly  determined  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  mathematical  ratios,  but,  when  we  apply  this  stand¬ 
ard  to  the  schools,  we  forget  that  efficiency  of  education  is  a 
spiritual  and  intellectual  matter  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  ex¬ 
act  terms  or  expressed  in  exact  figures.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  comparisons  of  expenditure  do  not  lead  to  some  desirable 
results.  What  I  do  mean  to  say  is  that  by  this  means  alone 
we  cannot  come  to  any  adequate  determination  of  the  value 
of  the  school  administration  and  that  a  reorganization  which 
has  to  do  only  with  economy  is  likely  to  be  so  permeated  and  so 
tinged  with  the  spirit  of  modern  business  administration  that 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  actually  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the 
schools. 

The  second  danger  which  arises  in  this  movement  for  re¬ 
organization  is  that  we  are  confronted  by  false  standards  of 
efficiency.  Each  man  is  prone  to  think  that  those  things 
which  he  finds  of  importance  in  his  business  are  the  only  ones 
of  major  importance  in  school  work.  Each  tends  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  now  a  whole  people  educating  a  whole 
people  for  all  the  varied  activities  of  life  that  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  our  modern  civilization. 

When  the  Boston  Latin  ScIkxiI  was  first  established  it  was 
for  a  specific  purpose,  primarily  that  of  preparing  for  the  min¬ 
istry;  but  since  that  time  the  fields  of  life  activity  for  which 
the  public  schools  prepare  have  been  broadened,  until,  to-day, 
there  is  no  calling,  no  profession,  no  means  of  gaining  a  live¬ 
lihood  for  which  the  public  school  is  not  supposed  to  give  at 
least  the  elements  of  preparation.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  those  subjects  which  are  now  considered  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  for  an  elementary  education  were  looked  upon  as  being 
fads  and  foibles,  and  were  attacked  as  vigorously  as  some  of 
the  subjects  which  have  been  more  recently  introduced  into  the 
school  curriculum  are  now  attacked.  When  a  public  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women  educated  a  generation  ago,  sets  itself 
to  the  task  of  reforming  the  schools,  it  is  likely  to  adopt  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  “  good  old  times  ”  and  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  schools  of  to-day  are  educating  the  children  for 
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entrance  into  a  fiercer  competition  for  which  more  things  may 
be  of  essential  importance. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  defending  all  that  the 
schools  have  undertaken,  but  I  do  insist  that  any  fair  judgment 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  demands  a  careful  estimate  of 
modern  necessities  made  by  those  competent  by  training  and 
experience  to  make  such  judgment.  A  reorganization  which 
is  based  upon  a  demand  for  the  “  Three  R’s  ’’  may  be  justifie.l; 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  blinded  to  the  necessity  of  the  whole ;  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  immediate  interests  of  the  majority  of 
those  concerned  in  the  movement ;  and,  on  the  whole,  to  cripple 
the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  dangers  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  public  which  has  set  itself  to  perform  this  re¬ 
organization,  and  from  this  a  ihini  danger  arises.  The  spirit 
of  democracy  has  been  aroused  and  has  set  itself  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  evils  of  political  administration.  At  the 
same  time  this  same  spirit  of  democracy  is  attempting  to  make 
its  schools  more  efficient  and  more  economical.  The  machin¬ 
ery  by  which  the  public  acts  has  been  established  for  political 
purposes,  and  because  the  two  works  are  going  forward  at  tlie 
same  time  and  by  the  use  of  the  same  machinery,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  we  shall  have  a  mixture  of  politics  with  school 
administration.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  how 
serious  the  danger  to  the  community  wlien  that  condition  arises, 
whereby  appointments  to  positions  as  teachers  are  determined 
on  any  other  standard  than  efficiency  as  instructors. 

There  is  no  more  serious  menace  to  a  community  than  a 
school  lx)ard  composed  of  members  who  are  willing  to  listen  to 
applicants  for  positions,  and  to  appoint  them  or  to  recommend 
them  to  superintendents  who  are  nominally  tho  not  actually  the 
appointing  authority.  There  is  no  graver  situation  than  that 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  fill  all  the  positions  with  girls  from 
the  local  normal  school  or  with  residents  of  the  city,  because 
they  have  friends  who  are  powerful  upon  the  school  board. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  me  that  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  machinery  of  administration  which  is  established  as 
a  result  of  any  proposed  reorganization  shall  be  such  that  only 
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those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  educational  ability  and  some 
experience  in  judging  of  efficiency  of  education  shall  have  the 
major  say  in  determining  who  shall  have  charge  of  our  schools. 

Having  now  in  mind  that  educational  organization  should 
be  directed  on  the  one  side  to  the  incorporation  of  such  business 
ideals  as  tend  to  increase  economy,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
development  of  every  means  which  aids  in  giving  increased 
efficiency,  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  tlie  teacher  to  each  of 
these. 

To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  more  than  any  other  citi¬ 
zen  concerned  in  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  an  eco¬ 
nomical  business  organization?  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  answer  is,  not  at  all.  To  be  sure  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  her 
that  such  an  economical  administration  shall  exist,  but  this  in¬ 
terest  is  personal  and  passive.  .Actively  and  creatively  the 
teacher,  individually  or  collectively,  has  neither  the  duty  put 
upon  her,  nor  does  she  possess  the  necessary  breadth  of  experi¬ 
ence,  to  devise  or  establish  a  system  or  scheme  which  will  insure 
the  proper  distribution  of  supplies,  the  taking  care  of  janitors, 
the  accounting  for  coal,  the  securing  of  its  most  economical 
use,  or  the  building  and  equipping  of  school  buildings.  Advice 
and  assistance  she  may  give,  abuses  and  neglect  she  may  point 
out,  protests  as  to  incompetency  of  janitors  or  insistence  upon 
efficient  service  she  may  make ;  but  these  duties  are  subordinate 
and  subsidiary,  and  the  teacher  will  do  well  not  to  allow  the 
necessity  of  exercising  them  to  cause  the  thought  to  arise  that 
she  is  concerned  with  the  establishing  and  administration  of 
the  financial  side  of  school  organization  in  any  other  than  an 
advisory  capacity. 

In  a  minor  way  she  may  effect  much  towards  economical  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  her  close  scrutiny  of  supplies,  her  provision 
for  their  economical  use,  which,  tho  of  small  amount  in  a 
single  room,  yet  in  the  aggregate  saves  the  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  maintain  the  salary  .schedule  or  render  possible  some 
desirable  improvement  or  extension  of  the  work. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  business  organization.  I  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  function  of  the  teaching  force  is  limited  to  the 
furnishing  of  information  and  to  the  attempting  of  such  eco- 
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nomical  use  of  materials  as  shall  leave  available  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  as  large  as  possible  a  portion  of  the  school  funds. 

But,  when  we  consider  the  question  of  efficiency  and  the 
teacher’s  relation  thereto,  we  must  say  that  the  teacher  reigpas 
supreme.  Whether  considered  individually  or  collectively,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  promote  efficiency  in  education. 
Not  only  may  we  say  duty,  but  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  improvement  in  efficiency  lies  only  with  the  teacher- 
It  is  after  all  the  individual  teacher  with  her  particular  class 
who  is  the  unit  upon  which  educational  efficiency  must  be  built. 
The  principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendent  may  have  much 
to  do  with  organizing  these  various  units  so  that  they  may  work 
together  as  a  whole  without  friction  and  without  waste  of  time 
and  energy;  but,  unless  there  is  efficiency  in  each  room,  the 
organizing  ability  of  these  officials  will  be  of  little  value.  It 
is  the  business  of  each  teacher  to  see  that  her  own  particular 
part  of  the  work  is  carried  forward  with  efficiency.  Upon 
the  efficiency  of  each  teacher  the,  value  of  the  whole  school  sys¬ 
tem  depends,  and  that  system  which  has  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  incompetent  teachers  must,  of  necessity,  be  limited  as- 
to  the  value  of  its  product. 

The  teacher’s  first  duty  is  to  her  class.  Her  greatest  work 
is  that  which  she  does  with  them.  The  only  valid  reason  that 
she  can  offer  for  her  retention  in  the  service  is  that  the  work 
she  does  is  efficient ;  that  the  boys  and  girls  under  her  charge 
are  getting  all  that  boys  and  girls  of  their  age  and  endowed 
with  their  abilities  can  with  profit  acquire. 

If  time  allowed,  I  should  like  to  turn  aside  at  this  point  long 
enough  to  discuss  the  trials  of  the  teacher,  to  point  out  the 
false  standards  of  efficiency  by  which  she  is  sometimes 
measured,  to  comfort  and  sympathize  a  moment  with 
those  of  you  who  have  been  compelled  to  choose  the 
bad  or  even  the  good  because  it  complied  with  the 
standards  of  a  dictatorial  principal,  even  tho  you  knew  that 
there  was  a  better  or  a  best  that  might  have  been  done  for 
your  children,  if  you  had  been  allowed  to  do  it.  It  requires 
tact,  perseverance,  and  optimism  to  keep  steadily  at  t1iat  which 
is  best  when  the  system  of  administration  is  archaic  or  imbe- 
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cile,  and  when  permanency  of  tenure  and  possibility  of  promo¬ 
tion  depend  upon  compliance  with  methods  which  will  produce 
the  particular  kinds  of  results  demanded  by  officials  in  superior 
positions — I  nearly  said,  by  superior  officials.  To  illustrate,  I 
asked  a  teacher  recently  if  she  approved  of  a  certain  topic  which 
I  found  her  teaching.  She  said,  “  Not  at  all.”  “  Then  why 
do  you  teach  it?  ”  said  I.  ”  Because  I  feel  sure  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  will  include  it  in  the  promotion  examinations.”  “  How 
can  you  tell  so  certainly  what  he  will  ask  ?  ”  I  inquired. 
”  Because  I  have  kept  all  the  questions  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years,  and  that  topic  had  been  included  every  third  year.  It  is 
due  next  June.” 

Perhaps  we  should  say  it  under  our  breaths,  but  false  stand¬ 
ards  of  efficiency  may  sometimes  be  found  among  school-teach¬ 
ers  and  administrative  officers  as  well  as  among  those  of  the 
outer  world  who  judge  us.  It  is  to  these  false  ideals  that  we 
must  devote  our  attention  to  the  end  that  desirable  ideals  may 
be  established  in  their  stead. 

Collectively,  too,  the  teachers  have  much  to  do  with  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  false  standards  by  which  the  public  judges  the 
school  may  be  in  great  measure  corrected  by  the  collective  ef¬ 
forts  of  teachers.  Public  opinion  is  a  peculiarly  indefinite  and 
tangible  thing  which,  nevertheless,  may  be  reached  and  shaped 
by  perfectly  well  recognized  means.  The  collective  effort  of 
teachers  may  find  great  fields  of  accomplishment  awaiting  it  in 
this  very  effort  to  foster  and  create  a  sound  public  opinion 
which  will  support  the  teaching  force  in  everything  which  looks 
towards  increased  efficiency,  and  which  will  defend  and  fight 
for  them  in  any  encroachment  which  lowers  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  the  schools. 

The  moral  force  of  a  community  must  be  called  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  schools  and  the  teaching  body  may  become  a  potent 
factor  in  summoning  all  that  which  is  best  and  purest.  The 
danger  is  that,  absorbed  in  the  righteousness  and  soundness  of 
our  cause,  we  shall  think  we  can  correct  the  evil  against  which 
we  protest,  or  establish  the  good  for  which  we  seek.  We  can. 
in  fact,  do  neither.  No  evil  can  be  permanently  eradicated 
until  the  public  opinion  of^the  entire  community  is  strongly  set 
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against  it.  No  good  can  be  more  than  temporarily  installed 
until  the  sentiment  of  the  people  has  been  so  molded  that  it 
really  believes  in  and  supports  the  project.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  business  of  the  teachers  in  their  collective  unity  to  use  every 
legitimate  means  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  sentiment 
that  will  render  possible  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

A  community  with  such  a  sentiment  will  ta.x  itself  sufficiently 
to  support  its  schools.  It  will  not  turn  over  the  erection  of  its 
school  buildings  to  politicians,  who  by  the  distribution  of  fat 
contracts  to  henchmen  may  i)ay  political  debts.  It  will  not  allow 
janitorships  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  are  lazy,  incom¬ 
petent,  or  indifferent,  because  the  boss  of  the  ward  is  entitled  to 
so  many  places.  It  will  resist  waste  and  extravagance,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  being  stingy  or  parsimonious  nor  to  the  end 
that  the  taxes  may  be  reduced,  but  because  it  feels  that  in  order 
to  get  the  most  for  its  money  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of 
the  available  funds  should  be  devoted  to  the  channels  of  school 
expenditure  which  most  directly  affect  efficiency.  It  will  fight 
to  prevent  the  distribution  of  teachers'  positions  as  political 
patronage,  and  may,  perchance,  come  some  day  to  feel  ashamed 
that  it  pays  its  teachers  less  than  the  average  wages  of  the  men 
who  work  ui)on  its  streets  or  the  women  who  wash  its  windows. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  her  own 
room  is  efficiently  taught.  Her  second  is  to  take  an  intelligent 
and  active  part  in  the  collective  effort  of  the  teaching  force  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  establish  and  maintain 
conditions  that  render  efficient  service  possible. 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to 
the  lines  of  reorganization  we  have  considered.  Of  him,  as  of 
the  teachers,  it  may  too  often  be  said  that  he  lacks  breadth  of 
business  experience  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devise  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  systematic  business  organization.  He  must,  however, 
if  competent,  be  big  enough  to  comprehend  the  problem  in  the 
major  outlines  to  the  end  that  all  efforts  to  promote  economy 
may  at  the  same  time  increase  efficiency.  His  first  and  final 
purpose  should  be  educational  efficiency.  He  must,  therefore, 
at  one  time  be  the  strenuous  opponent  of  efforts  at  economy, 
which,  tho  of  appealing  merit  on  the  financial  side,  yet  would 
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be  harmful  to  efficiency.  At  another  time  he  must  be  quite  as 
vigorously  urging  economy  so  that  money  may  he  saved  in  one 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  maintaining  some¬ 
where  else  that  which  is  of  greater  educational  value.  While 
he  may  not  devise  the  administrative  system  of  the  finances, 
it  is  for  him  to  be  the  expert  adviser  of  those  who  do ;  to  gather 
together  the  bits  of  information  furnished  by  individual  teach¬ 
ers;  to  collect  evidence  of  waste  and  extravagance  in  many 
places ;  to  carry  in  mind  the  protests,  and  to  give  the  whole  such 
effectiveness  of  form  and  to  choose  with  such  tact  the  time  and 
place  of  its  presentation  that  it  may  be  listened  to  as  coming 
from  one  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of  full  and  complete 
information. 

It  is  his  business  to  maintain  the  schools  at  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  standard  of  efficiency,  and  to  do  it  with  the  amount  of 
money  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  Or,  if  this  be  insufficient,  he 
must  be  so  strong  of  purpose,  so  resourceful  in  argument,  so 
recognized  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty,  that  he  may  sum¬ 
mon  to  the  aid  of  the  schools  all  the  forces  which  go  to  make 
up  a  healthy  and  enlightened  public  sentiment — a  public  senti¬ 
ment  not  only  willing,  but  insisting  that  the  schools  shall  have 
every  dollar  that  can  be  wisely  and  profitably  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  must  be  a  leader  in  education.  It  is 
his  to  see  that  only  efficient  teachers  are  secured  or  retained, 
but  especially  must  he  see  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
teachers  work  are  such  that  the  highest  efficiency  is  possible.  He 
must  not  be  the  taskmaster  driving  the  workers  to  the  greatest 
possible  effort,  but  rather,  the  wise  overseer  who  promotes  effi¬ 
ciency  by  enlarging  for  each  teacher  the  possible  field  of  effect¬ 
ive  service,  a  field  which  she  shall  willingly  and  gladly  fill  of 
her  own  initiative. 

As  protector  and  friend  his  relations  to  the  teaching  force 
may  be  of  greater  value  even  than  his  educational  leadership. 
When  false  standards  of  economy  threaten  to  reduce  salaries, 
or  false  standards  of  efficiency,  whether  those  of  the  public  out¬ 
side  or  of  subordinate  officials  inside,  create  harassing  con¬ 
ditions,  he  should  be  such  a  man  as  will  bring  effectively  to  the 
rescue  the  collective  efforts  of  the  teacher,  unite  with  these  a 
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multitude  of  forces  external  to  the  school,  and  form  the  whole 
into  an  impregnable  defense  behind  which  the  schools  and  the 
school-teachers  may  remain  unharmed. 

Finally,  it  is  upon  his  personality  and  character  that  the 
avoidance  of  the  third  great  danger  depends.  If  he  lacks  the 
stamina,  if  he  is  deficient  in  courage,  if  he  is  wanting  in  tireless 
energy  or  in  tact,  the  questionable  influences  of  politics  will  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  schools.  It  is  his  business  to  distinguish 
clearly  that  recommendation  which  is  founded  upon  knowledge 
of  efficiency,  from  that  recommendation  which  is  made  from 
political  expediency  or  that  which  finds  its  real  basis  in  friend¬ 
ship. 

He  must  be  clear-headed  enough  to  distinguish  his  own 
friendships  from  his  professional  opinions,  to  exalt  the  duty  of 
his  position  above  his  desire  as  a  friend,  and  to  recommend 
appointment  or  promotion  to  those  personally  less  agreeable  to 
him,  if  they  are  professionally  the  better  equipped.  Only  when 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  “  building  a  machine,”  that  he  is  not 
”  taking  care  of  his  friends,”  but  that  his  sole  aim  is  fair  play 
and  promotion  according  to  professional  ability,  can  he  hope  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  a  public  which  for  a  generation  has 
been  accustomed  to  see  its  public  officials  governed  by  friend¬ 
ship  and  political  expediency. 

It  is  for  the  public  to  carry  forward  the  reorganization  as 
they  must  and  will.  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  efficiently  done  and  to  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  establishment  and  guidance  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  for  the  superintendent  to  stand  between  these  two 
forces,  guiding  and  advising  each ;  at  one  time  using  public 
opinion  to  force  something  upon  the  schools,  at  another  vali¬ 
antly  defending  the  schools  from  the  attacks  of  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  temixirarily  inspired  by  false  standards.  He  must  for 
the  public  be  at  the  same  time  both  servant  and  master,  and  for 
the  teachers  both  leader  and  friend. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks 

SUPERINTENDKNT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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MODERN  TREND  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 
TEACHING  ^ 

The  excellent  paper  on  College  Entrance  Examinations  * 
which  was  read  at  your  meeting  one  month  ago  contains  one 
suggestion  which  I  heartily  adopt  as  the  central  theme  of  this 
paper.  It  is  more  descriptive  and  less  mathematical  physics 
(and  I  may  add)  chemistry. 

The  history  of  physics  teaching  in  secondary  schools  for  the 
last  25  years  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  periods.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  13  years  of  this  period  physics  was  taught  without 
help  or  hindrance  from  the  colleges,  and  it  progressed  against 
fearful  odds  until  24  per  cent,  of  all  secondary-school  pupils 
were  studying  the  subject;  during  the  last  12  years  the  colleges 
have  dominated  the  physics  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools 
thru  their  syllabi  interpreted  and  enforced  by  their  exam¬ 
inations,  and  it  has  declined  until  the  number  of  pupils  in  phys¬ 
ics  has  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  Twelve  years  ago  24  per 
cent,  of  the  students  took  it  voluntarily ;  now  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  10  per  cent,  take  it  only  by  compulsion. 

The  kind  of  physics  which  was  taught  during  the  first  period 
is  well  represented  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Gage’s  and  Avery’s 
text-books.  It  was  descriptive  of  matter  of  universal  interest 
and  abundantly  illustrated  by  experiments  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  make  the  subject  real.  I  have  been  collecting  tes¬ 
timony  for  the  past  18  years  from  persons  all  over  the  country 
who  studied  physics  then,  and  I  find  that  the  general  feeling  is 
that  it  was  both  interesting  and  profitable.  Such  testimony 
has  been  steadily  changing  into  adverse  criticism  of  the  physics 
teaching  of  the  last  12  years. 

In  recent  years  physics  teaching  in  the  colleges  also  has  been 

'  Paper  read  at  meeting  of  New  York  Schoolmasters  Association,  December, 
9,  1905. 

*  By  Mr.  Wilson  Farrand.  See  Educational  Review,  January,  1906. 
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growing  more  unsatisfactory  to  general  students.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  deficient  in  both  the  humanitarian  and  the 
practical  elements.  It  does  little  for  general  culture  and  less 
for  common  sense.  It  is  good  preparation  for  neither  investi¬ 
gators  nor  engineers,  and  least  of  all  for  the  ordinary  citizen. 
In  recent  times  college  men  have  set  out  to  knoiv  only  one  thing, 
and  have  omitted  to  conquer  a  sufficient  field  of  related  knowl¬ 
edge  to  understand  any  one  thing  well  enough  to  teach  it.  We 
have  witnessed  the  attempt  to  force  the  worst  features  of  col¬ 
lege  instruction  upon  the  secondary  schools  and  we  have  in 
many  cases  seen  young  men  come  directly  from  such  a  regime 
of  college  physics  to  teach  in  our  secondary  schools.  They 
confine  themselves  to  that  disjointed  skeleton  of  dry  bones,  the 
forty  quantitative  experiments.  They  use  them  as  simply  iso¬ 
lated,  detached  mathematical  problems.  They  make  no  logical 
connections.  They  know  little  of  an  articulate  whole.  They 
know  nothing  of  practical  applications  of  physical  principles, 
and  they  know  nothing  of  the  correlations  of  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry  with  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  geology,  geography,  and 
the  like.  Of  course  they  cannot  clothe  their  skeleton  of  forty 
experiments  with  symmetry  and  beauty,  for  they  have  never 
been  taught  any  such  thing  in  physics.  They  deal  in  academic 
discussions  about  per  cents,  of  error.  They  present  nothing  as 
organized  common  sense,  which  was  Huxley’s  idea  of  science. 
It  is  not  because  these  college  entrance  requirements  are  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  because  they  are  a  misfit  that  they  are  uninteresting 
and  the  pupils  have  the  good  sense  to  dislike  them.  Until  the 
makers  of  the  physics  syllabus  exhibit  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  teaching,  we  may  conclude  that  the  desires  of  the 
great  majority  of  high  school  pupils  furnish  us  the  safest  guide 
to  what  is  pedagogically  correct.  As  one  of  your  members  said 
here  last  month,  “  These  college  entrance  requirements  have 
been  shaped  by  specialists  whose  interest  has  been  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  rather  than  in  the  student.”  They  do  not  understand  high 
school  pupils.  How  can  they  understand  what  will  fit  them  for 
college  ?  The  chief  trouble  with  high  school  pupils  when  they 
pass  into  college  is  not  that  they  are  deficient  in  mathematics 
or  in  the  art  of  making  accurate  measurements,  but  that  they 
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do  not  generalize,  and  the  work  prescribed  is  not  calculated  to 
help  them  learn  how  to  do  so.  The  claim  has  been  put  forth 
that  this  is  a  “  good  stiff  course  in  physics,”  that  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Greek  forsooth,  and  every  other  course  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  opprobrious  titles.  Their  favorite  expression  of 
contempt  is  “  sugar-coating  the  pill  ”  and  the  favorite  expres¬ 
sion  of  satisfaction  with  this  work  is  ”  a  self-respecting  course 
in  physics.”  Now  I  cannot  discover  why  this  course  should 
be  called  ”  good  ”  or  ”  stiff  ”  or  even  “  physics.”  (One  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  says  he  is  willing  to  accept  it  as  algebra 
and  geometry.)  I  presume  no  teacher  ever  has  or  ever  will 
get  what  may  properly  be  called  “  good  work  ”  from  a  student 
except  by  the  force  of  a  “  compelling  interest.”  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  there  is  in  these  experiments  which  a  reasonable 
high  school  pupil  could  object  to. 

A  considerable  number  of  them  are  clumsy,  tedious  ways  of 
getting  results  which  the  pupils  know  they  can  get  by  more 
direct  means.  A  great  ado  is  made  about  getting  the  specific 
gravity  of  wood.  All  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  but  they  set 
out  to  prove  that  a  certain  block  is  half  as  heavy  as  water.  It 
floats  on  water  for  the  same  reason  that  an  empty  bottle  floats. 
If  we  let  the  water  enter  and  drive  out  the  air  both  sink.  It 
makes  a  difference  whether  the  wood  comes  from  inland  or  sea 
shore;  from  the  north  side  of  a  hill  or  the  south  side;  whether 
it  is  green  or  dry  or  kiln-dried ;  whether  it  is  summer  or  winter. 
In  winter  our  closet  doors  shrink  so  that  we  can  p(^ke  our  fin¬ 
gers  thru.  In  summer  they  swell  so  that  we  cannot  shut 
them.  They  try  to  coat  the  block  of  wood  with  paraffin  so  that 
air  shall  not  get  out  nor  water  get  in.  No  one  has  yet  learned 
how  to  keep  wood  from  shrinking  and  swelling.  The  pupils, 
who  are  often  wiser  than  doctors  of  philosophy,  know  that  their 
teachers  are  making  a  pretense  of  getting  the  specific  gravity 
of  this  block  of  wood  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  academic  dis¬ 
cussion.  Now  note  how  they  proceed.  They  simply  want  the 
weight  and  the  volume  of  that  block.  The  weight  is  procured 
directly,  but  the  volume,  which  might  be  procured  directly  by 
measuring  a  regular-shaped  block,  is  thought  to  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  found  by  measuring  the  amount  of  water  which  it  will 
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<iisplace.  And  instead  of  sticking  a  pin  into  it  and  thrusting  it 
down  into  a  vessel  full  of  water  and  measuring  the  overflow, 
they  tie  a  lead  sinker  to  it  so  as  to  introduce  more  mathematics 
into  the  problem.  They  spend  weeks  finding  the  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  various  things  by  various  methods ;  finding  the  breaking 
strength  of  a  wire;  comparing  wires  in  breaking  testsj  finding 
how  much  a  wire  will  stretch ;  bending  laths  by  varying  loads ; 
bending  laths  of  varying  dimensions ;  twisting  laths — all  to  no 
purpose.  It  has  no  connection  with  anything  else  either  in 
the  course  or  out  of  it.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  half-year 
is  spent  on  this  work  which  is  related  to  nothing.  Meanwhile 
the  students  are  eager  to  get  into  electricity,  but  when  at  last 
they  reach  that  subject  they  are  cruelly  disappointed  because 
everything  that  has  a  practical  bearing  is  carefully  eliminated 
and  academic  discussions  are  substituted  about  things  never 
met  outside  the  school  laboratory.  The  experiments  in  elec¬ 
tricity  are  such  as  no  electrical  engineer  would  have  any  pa¬ 
tience  with. 

Teachers  who  watch  every  opixjrtunity  to  nip  in  the  bud  any 
symptom  of  interest  or  enthusiasm  select  the  coefficient  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  iron  as  a  subject  worthy  of  a  whole  week’s  study. 
The  sole  aim  of  the  work  is  to  have  the  pupils  determine 
whether  a  rod  of  iron  will  expand  by  one  twelve-millionth  part 
of  its  length  for  one  degree  rise  in  temperature.  They  first 
consider  at  some  length  the  sources  of  error,  and  discuss  the 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus.  The  whole  rod  must  be  brought 
to  a  uniform  temperature.  It  must  therefore  be  surrounded  by 
a  hot-water  or  steam  jacket.  The  thermometer  must  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  get  the  true  temperature  of  the  rod 
itself.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  multiplying  apparatus  to 
measure  such  slight  increments  of  length  and  this  will  introduce 
some  mathematics  which  will  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint 
upon  enthusiasm.  The  experiment  is  performed  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  discussed  again  with  reference  to  sources  of  error. 
The  class  average  is  taken  and  compared  with  standard  figures, 
etc.,  etc.  Now  if  that  is  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  (as  it 
very  often  is)  it  seems  to  me  not  worth  while.  It  is  not 
■“  stiff.”  It  is  stupid.  The  pupils  are  not  complaining  of  hard 
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work,  they  are  objecting  to  stupid  work.  They  are  capable 
and  willing  to  do  much  harder  work  if  it  appeals  to  them  as 
worth  while. 

Suppose  now  we  treat  the  expansion  of  iron  by  first  perform¬ 
ing  some  of  the  many  simple,  ingenious,  and  beautiful  experi¬ 
ments  which  illustrate  it.  Let  some  of  these  be  lecture  experi¬ 
ments  and  some  individual  laboratory  experiments.  Let  the 
question  arise  wLat  will  happen  to  a  steam  pipe  looo  feet  long 
when  the  engineer  puts  on  steam  and  raises  its  temperature 
from  say  6o°  to  212°.  It  will  lengthen  about  one  foot.  The 
class  will  be  interested  in  calculating  that  from  data  given  in 
the  text-book,  and  certain  pupils  will  want  to  verify  the  data  by 
a  quantitative  experiment  on  the  coefficient  of  expansion.  A 
few  optional  experiments  are  always  needed  to  give  to  the 
brightest  pupils  in  order  to  keep  the  class  abreast.  The  whole 
class  want  to  go  on  an  excursion  about  the  building  to  see  what 
provision  is  made  for  this  expansion  of  the  steam  pipes  and 
hot-water  pipes.  They  want  to  know  what  provision  is  made 
for  the  expansion  of  the  iron  work  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
between  winter  and  summer.  And  they  would  be  glad  to  cal¬ 
culate  how  much  that  expansion  might  be ;  how  much  a  wagon 
tire  5  feet  in  diameter  is  stretched  by  heating  it  500°  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  setting  it.  Illustrations  of  this  sort  can  be  multiplied 
until  a  week  is  thought  by  the  class  to  be  all  too  short  for  the 
subject,  if  that  were  desirable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  high  school  pupils  are  lacking  in  either 
willingness  to  work  or  ability  to  work.  They  are  patient  suf¬ 
ferers  with  what  they  know  to  be  poor  teaching. 

Secondary  schools  are  not  dependent  upon  the  colleges. 
They  depend  directly  upon  the  public,  and  the  colleges,  are 
equally  dependent  upon  the  public.  Certainly  no  subjects  are 
nearer  to  the  public  mind  than  physics  and  chemistry,  and  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  will  in  time  settle  these  questions  for  both  col¬ 
leges  and  secondary  schools.  It  will  undoubtedly  determine 
that  the  secondary  schools  shall  teach  such  physics  as  all  girls- 
and  boys  in  the  schools  may  pursue  with  profit  to  themselves. 
(Some  teachers  are  now  congratulating  themselves  that  they 
have  crowded  out  of  physics  the  great  majority  and  have  left 
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only  the  mathematical  elect,  and  some  teachers  of  physics  avow 
it  to  be  their  purpose  to  kill  enthusiasm  wherever  they  find  it.) 
Public  sentiment  will  further  determine  that  the  colleges  shall 
receive  any  pupil  who  has  been  taught  according  to  his  own 
needs  and  that  the  colleges  shall  learn  how  to  continue  his  in¬ 
struction  according  to  his  own  needs.  I  presume  that  in  both 
the  secondary  school  and  the  undergraduate  college,  physics 
will  in  time  be  humanized.  It  will  be  taught  with  reference  to 
its  practical  applications,  not  solely  for  commercial  reasons  but 
also  because  of  its  universal  human  interests. 

As  indicating  the  modern  trend  of  thought  on  this  subject, 

I  will  present  numerous  quotations  from  various  writers  and 
speakers. 

Professor  Hall  of  Harvard  is  doing  us  the  great  service  of 
reproducing  in  the  Educational  Review  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  report  of  Professor  Karl  Fischer  of  Munich  on  his- 
studies  of  the  prevailing  condition  of  instruction  in  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools  of  various  countries.  The 
articles  contain  much  of  what  appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  from  many  countries.  They  abound  in  such  phrases  as 
these : 

“  Mathematical  developments  [in  physics]  are  to  be 
avoided  .  .  .  more  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  spirit  of  the 
method  than  on  technical  details  .  .  .  the  calculations  kept 
as  simple  as  possible,  should  be  based  on  actual  relations. 
....  Numerical  problems,  in  and  for  themselves  of  little 
profit,  should  not  be  given  in  greater  number  than  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  insight  of  the  pupils  into  the  relations  exemplified 
in  the  problems.  .  .  .  The  striving  after  too  great  precision 
is  a  mistake  .  .  .  demonstration  instruction  should  be  made 
as  practical  as  possible  .  .  .  theories  without  interest,  cal¬ 
culations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  realities,  are  to  be- 
dropped.  .  .  .  The  object  is  not  to  make  of  the  pupils  accom¬ 
plished  physicists  but  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  great 
laws  of  nature  and  to  lead  them  to  give  account  to  themselves 
of  the  operations  which  they  see  going  on  about  them.  .  .  . 
Official  programs  prescribe  too  exactly  the  matter  to  be 
taught.” 
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Professor  H.  E.  Clifford,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  said  a  few  months  ago  before  the  Eastern  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Physics  Teachers;  “In  any  course  of  physics  the 
fundamental  instruction  should  be  by  classroom  work  which 
should  be  made  more  vital  by  the  laboratory.  The  classroom 
comes  first  in  usefulness  and  efficiency  in  instilling  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas,  and  the  laboratory  second.  A  well-illustrated 
course  of  lectures  is  more  valuable  than  a  well-equipped  labora¬ 
tory.  The  laboratory  work  should  be  ciualitative,  not  quanti¬ 
tative.  It  should  aim  at  accuracy  in  observation,  not  accuracy 
in  measurement.  The  explanation  of  every-day  phenomena  is 
the  true  function  of  high  school  physics.” 

Professor  W.  S.  Franklin,  of  Lehigh  University,  one  of  the 
examiners  in  physics  for  the  College  Entrance  Board,  said  re¬ 
cently  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  :  “  It  is  not  important  that  high  school  physics  should  be 
quantitative  or  mathematical,  it  should  be  phenomenology.” 

President  Stanley  Hall,  as  quoted  by  Professor  Charles  Bas- 
kerville  to  the  New  York  Chemistry  Teachers’  Club: 

“  The  finest  expression  on  the  face  of  a  child  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  of  open-eyed  and  often  open-mouthed  curiosity  and 
wonder.  The  objects  of  nature  charm  and  entrance  the  soul, 
which  for  the  moment  becomes  almost  one  with  her.  .  .  . 
This  divinest  thing  in  childhcx>d,  which  only  bad  .school  methods 
can  kill,  which  prompts  the  primeval  experiments  of  infants  in 
learning  to  use  their  senses,  limbs,  and  minds  upon  nature,  is 
the  root  of  the  spirit  of  research,  which  explores,  pries,  inquires, 
so  persistently,  and  often  so  destructively  in  older  children, 
and  comes  to  full  maturity  in  the  investigator  behind  the  tele¬ 
scope  or  microscope,  in  the  laboratory,  seminary,  library,  or  on 
exploring  expeditions.” 

To  which  Professor  Baskerville  adds  his  own  words :  “  Each 
one  of  us  has  done  his  little  research  in  college  or  university, 
and  knows  that  it  was  but  an  extension  of  his  experience  as  a 
boy.  .  .  .  Having  once  breathed  that  fragrance  of  the  new. 
having  once  been  allowed  to  pluck  a  seed  from  the  unknown 
storeroom  of  the  Almighty,  having  once  nursed  it  into  a  flower, 
however  beautiful  or  unattractive,  I  fail  to  see  how  one,  by  the 
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very  fever  of  the  thing,  could  look  on  that  one  creation  and  not 
be  swept  along  by  the  desire  to  make  a  garden  of  such  joys,  for 
each  birth  is  a  happiness,  not  solely  for  selfish  pleasure,  but  that 
the  world  might  also  look  in  and  rejoice.” 

Professor  Louis  Sherman  Davis,  Indiana  University :  “  In¬ 
terest  in  a  science  is  proportioned  to  the  immediate  bearing 
which  its  subject-matter  has  upon  the  life  of  the  student.  Hence 
the  matter  and  processes  with  which  chemistry  deals  should 
touch  the  student’s  life  as  closely  as  possible.” 

In  accordance  with  this  view  he  arranged  his  text-book  so 
as  to  teach  chemical  principles  in  their  relationship  to  indus¬ 
trial  purposes,  such  as  preparation  of  iron  and  steel,  explosives, 
artificial  ice,  illuminating  gas,  baking  powder,  petroleum,  but¬ 
ter,  soap,  sugar,  glass,  paints,  etc. 

Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  University  of  Chicago,  in  School 
science,  October,  November,  and  December,  1905: 

“  If  an  instructor  has  once  clearly  grasped  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  principles  and  laws  of  science  derive  their  final  accu¬ 
racy  from  our  powers  of  abstraction,  can  he  confine  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention  so  assiduously  as  is  often  done  to  a  per  cent, 
and  half  a  per  cent,  of  error?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  the 
importance — nay,  the  vital  necessity — of  such  considerations  of 
accuracy  in  advanced  research  work.  But  do  we  not  some¬ 
times  forget  that  the  high  school  pupil  is  not  a  research  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  that  he  is  as  a  rule  not  enamored  of  great  accuracy? 
Do  we  not  then  develop  rather  his  manual  de.xterity  than  his 
reason  and  his  imagination?  ...  do  we  not  often  fail 
to  make  use  of  the  vast  fund  of  physical  e.xperiences  which 
everyone  necessarily  possesses  simply  because  he  has  lived  on 
this  planet?  Yet  we  often  reject  in  whole  or  in  part  this  fund 
of  real  experience  and  expect  to  develop  a  system  that  shall  be 
comprehensive  and  e.xact  on  the  basis  of  comparatively  few 
rather  clumsy  stock  e.xperiments  with  half  a  hundred  percent¬ 
ages  of  error  thrown  in  for  good  measure.” 

“  But  the  real  vitality  of  physics  is  not  in  these  external 
signs  and  symbols,  but  rather  in  the  human  part — the  scientific 
imagination ;  and  any  student  who  leaves  his  physics  class  for 
the  last  time  without  ever  having  felt  an  inspiration  to  ponder 
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over  and  try  to  form  images  of  the  operations  of  the  world 
forces  amongst  which  he  lives,  has  been  filled  with  husks  and 
empty  forms  and  dwarfed  in  soul  and  mental  growth.  .  .  . 
When  we  ‘fix’  [physical  laws]  into  a  system  of  dogma,  de¬ 
velop  them  into  a  logically  perfect  series,  and  then  dole  them 
out  to  growing,  living,  thirsty  souls  .  .  .  we  are  but  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  them  a  veritable  ‘  physical  mummy  ’  and  should^ 
not  be  surprised  if  the  children  turn  from  it  chilled  with  in¬ 
difference  rather  than  warmed  with  enthusiasm.” 

“  He  [the  student]  usually  has  a  large  amount  of  qualitative 
personal  experience  with  the  subject-matter  of  science,  and  can 
generally  obtain  a  large  store  of  personally  observed  facts  in 
the  routine  of  his  daily  life.  .  .  .  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
children  trained  to  observe  carefully  and  to  reason  from  these 
observations  clearly  and  in  freedom,  remember  both  the  facts 
and  the  conclusions  better  than  if  they  are  taught  the  conclu¬ 
sions  as  a  matter  of  authority.  Tho  it  may  seem  para¬ 
doxical,  it  is  yet  true,  that  if  we  make  it  our  aim  to  teach  the 
facts  and  principles  of  science,  we  fail;  but  if  we  have  as  our 
sole  purpose  the  development  in  the  children  of  this  scientific 
attitude,  they  not  only  acquire  that  most  valuable  possession, 
but  also  learn  the  principles  better.  Moreover,  by  the  adoption 
of  this  aim,  the  sciences  become  truly  correlated.  ...  A 
vast  advance  over  the  methods  at  present  in  vogue  in  science 
teaching  could  be  made  if  each  teacher  would  try  to  present 
his  subject  more  from  the  historical  and  concrete  side  and  less 
in  the  purely  logical  and  abstract  one — if  he  would  try  to  con¬ 
nect  the  history  of  his  special  subject  with  the  grander  general' 
history  of  thought — and  of  human  activity.” 

“  We  need  to  get  closer  to  Nature  and  to  absorb  the  warmth 
of  the  greater  human  life  about  us.  We  do  not  need  new  and 
more  ingenious  apparatus  in  our  laboratories ;  nor  yet  novel  and 
elegant  methods  of  demonstrating  this  or  that  principle;  but 
greater  outlook  and  wider  sympathies — in  a  word,  less  impedi- 
viento  and  more  human  life.” 

Professor  Mann  has  written  a  high  school  text-book  of 
physics  “  to  meet,”  as  he  says,  “  the  new  demand  that  has  been 
made  on  the  .subject  by  the  general  public.  .  .  .  The  aim  has 
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been  to  show  the  student  that  a  knowledge  of  physics  enables 
him  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  over  which  he  has  puzzled 
long  in  vain.”  He  aims,  as  he  says,  to  “  appeal  to  students  on 
the  humanistic  side.”  The  numerical  examples  are  free  from 
mathematical  intricacies,  and  are  based  largely  on  the  practical 
problems  of  every-day  life.  “  The  latest  discoveries  and  theo¬ 
ries  in  science  are  presented,  both  because  young  people  are 
known  to  be  interested  in  them  and  because  they  serve  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  can  to  develop  the  scientitic  imagiiiation.  .  .  .  The 
mastery  of  principles  and  methods  in  scientitic  "study  depends 
on  the  awakening  of  interest  and  self-activity  more  than  any 
one  thing.” 

Before  the  New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers 
Professor  F.  L.  Bardwell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  oi 
Technology",  said:  “Instruction  [in  chemistry]  should  be  along 
qualitative  lines.  It  may  be  wise  to  introduce  some  quantita¬ 
tive  work,  but  he  who  loses  sight  of  the  qualitative  side  of  quan¬ 
titative  experimentation  loses  sight  of  rare  beauties  in  Natural 
Science  and  causes  in  his  pupils  the  sort  of  distorted  mental 
vision  which  cannot  see  beyond  the  cross  hairs  of  a  telescope 
or  discern  any  phenomena  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
swing  of  the  iK)inter  of  a  balance  .  .  .  don’t  forget  the  one 
essential  thing  in  laboratory  work — observation,  which  must 
be  qualitative  before  it  is  quantitative  ...  let  laboratory 
experimentation  be  employed  to  drill  the  pupils  in  careful  ma¬ 
nipulation,  not  necessarily  highly  refined  and  accurate  measure¬ 
ments — and  then  above  all  in  observation  and  inference.  Pu¬ 
pils  should  be  encouraged  to  discover  princi])les — to  generalize ; 
and  it  is  well  to  arrange  certain  experiments  which  are  not  com¬ 
plicated  and  which  have  not  been  preceded  by  special  instruction 
so  that  the  beginner  may  have  opportunity  to  generalize  with¬ 
out  prejudice.” 

Professor  F.  W.  Clarke,  in  Science,  October  2^,  1903,  says: 
”  The  man  who  could  not  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees 
was  a  good  type  of  that  scholarship  which  never  rises  above 
petty  details.  It  may  compile  encyclopedias,  but  it  cannot  gen¬ 
eralize.” 

Someone  has  said :  “  A\"oid  formulas.  Most  high  school 
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pupils  work  with  formulas  in  a  very  mechanical  way  and  fail 
to  get  the  rationale  of  the  matter.  It  is  only  to  mature  minds 
that  formulas  represent  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.” 

Professor  H.  H.  Goddard,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh. 
Wis.,  School  science,  October,  1905: 

”  A  great  company  of  the  great  men  of  science  is  open  to 
our  acquaintance  among  the  leaders  and  investigators  of  the 
past.  .  .  .  Their  names  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  who  have  followed  the  achievements  of 
science  and  can  be  moved  by  the  attainments  of  the  human 
mind.  .  .  .  These  men  live  in  the  triumphs  of  their  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  mysteries  of  science  and  in  the  heritage  they 
have  left  us  from  the  secrets  of  truth.  .  .  .  Every  student 
of  science  should  learn  something  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  have  been  overcome  in  the  progress  of  this  line  of 
study.  .  .  .  The  story  should  be  known  of  how  Scheele 
subjected  himself  to  deprivation  and  even  poverty  in  order  that 
he  might  give  his  time  and  talent  to  scientific  discovery.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  Roger  Bacon  should  be  told, — of  his  splendid 
talent,  of  his  untiring  efforts  to  illuminate  the  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  his  time  by  the  searchlight  of  truth,  and  of  the 
persecutions  which  he  endured  as  a  result.  .  .  .  The  lessons 
of  self-sacrifice  and  of  loyalty  to  truth  which  are  shown 
by  these  and  many  others  are  of  great  educational  value.  The 
opportunity  for  such  lessons  can  scarcely  be  excelled  in  any 
other  line  of  study  outside  of  the  field  of  science.  And  such 
lessons  are  especially  needed  in  these  days  of  commercialism 
and  self-aggrandizement,  when  it  is  so  common  to  associate 
successful  careers  only  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth.” 

”  What  we  as  teachers  can  do  is  to  acf|uaint  our  students 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject,  let  them  see  a 
few  of  the  interesting  applications  of  these,  and  then  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  inspire  them  with  the  splendid  story  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  science,  how  it  has  moved  forward  little  by 
little,  now  retarded  by  error,  but  again  pushing  forward  with 
tremendous  bounds  under  the  guidance  of  truth,  until  with  the 
dawn  of  the  present  century  its  achievements  are  the  wonder 
of  the  world.” 
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Professor  Sedgwick  on  Physiology,  in  Science,  September 
18,  1903  (his  words  may  very  well  be  applied  to  physics  and 
chemistry)  : 

“  Not  only  in  childhood  but  thruout  life  we  do  not  care 
greatly  about  the  parts  of  a  machine  unless  we  know  or  can 
guess  their  use.  The  instruction  in  physiology  should  aim  at 
the  outlines  of  the  more  important  functions.  .  .  .  The  pupil 
should  understand  that  the  heart  is  a  force  pump,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  understand  the  exact  structure  or 
mechanism  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves.  We  must  teach 
less  about  anatomy  and  histoloey  and  more  about  the  germ 
theory  of  disease,  about  polluted  water  and  polluted  milk.  We 
must  simplify  every  statement  and  eliminate  the  unimportant. 
We  must  not  seek  to  make  of  physiology  a  training  in  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  measurements  or  in  scientific  method.  We  must  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  practical  object  .  .  .  the  rational  con¬ 
duct  of  physical  life.  We  now  teach  history  and  economics 
and  civics  with  some  reference  ta  the  future  life  of  the  public 
school  pupil  as  a  citizen.” 

He  speaks  of  “  arousing  a  compelling  interest  in  the  subject.” 
He  also  has  something  to  say  about  “  arid  osteology.” 

For  the  relief  of  high  school  pupils  and  teachers  I  propo.se: 

( 1 )  That  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  should  be  less  mathematical  and  more  descriptive. 

(2)  That,  in  order  to  secure  greater  freedom  in  the  teaching 
of  high  sch(X)l  physics,  the  official  list  should  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  qualitative  experiments,  and  that  teachers  should 
be  free  to  choose  from  the  whole  list  any  thirty-five  to  present 
for  college  entrance. 

John  F.  Woodhull 

TeACHKRS  CoLl.EC.K, 

Columbia  University 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  EDUCATION,  THE  SURVIVAL  OF 
THE  UNFIT 

I — The  problem  in  secondary  education 

That  the  training  of  the  Nation’s  youth  should  be  ideal  will 
be  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  heart.  The  plea  that  the  children  are  to  become  the 
future  citizens  of  the  country  is  strong  enough  in  argument  to 
reach  an  affirmative  answer  under  almost  any  condition  of 
controversy  for  improvement  in  education. 

Everyone  will  readily  agree  that  the  future  citizen  should 
be  thoroly  trained  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Individually  the  citizen  agrees  that  the  best  in  education  is 
none  too  good,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  study  the 
methods  used  to  obtain  this  supposed  best. 

Methods  for  instruction,  ideal  in  many  ways,  to  meet  the 
conditions  for  education  have  come  and  gone.  Other  methods 
are  with  us  at  present  but  will  gradually  disappear,  and  they  in 
turn  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  As  we  study  the  educational 
methods  of  the  past  we  find  in  them  much  that  is  of  value  in 
their  original  form.  An  educational  ideal  is  proposed,  and  at 
first  it  is  like  a  beautiful  garden  of  flowers,  promising  to  bloom 
in  the  future  for  years  to  come.  Those  who  have  charge  of 
the  garden  are  not  as  expert  as  they  might  be  trained  to  be  and 
weeds  are  introduced.  Many  of  those  who  are  in  control  know 
very  little  difference  between  the  flowers  and  the  weeds,  and  as 
the  weeds  do  not  re([uire  the  attention  necessary  for  the  proper 
growth  of  the  flowers,  they  may  be  allowed  to  take  ultimately 
the  place  of  them.  Weeds  are  only,  as  we  are  told,  undesir¬ 
able  plants  and  if  weeds  are  preferred,  the  flowers  cease  to 
exist  and  may  even  be  regarded  as  weeds,  the  weeds  becoming 
the  pride  of  those  in  charge  of  the  garden.  A  realization  that 
a  system  of  education  is  simply  a  mass  of  educational  weeds  is 
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seldom  reached  unless  it  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  some  re¬ 
former  without  the  influence  of  that  method  of  education. 
The  method  is  rejected  by  degrees  because  of  its  faults,  which 
are  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  original  ideal  and  lack  of 
proper  culture  and  growth.  The  educational  ideal  should  meet 
all  demands  made  upon  it,  and  when  it  does  this  the  various 
reformative  processes  which  are  so  costly  will  not  be  required. 
A  question  upon  which  we  may  well  ponder  and  ask  ourselves 
is.  Why  does  not  an  ideal  have  a  continuous  growth  and  why 
are  reforms  necessary?  Is  it  the  environment  which  governs 
those  placed  in  charge  of  the  system  and  therefore  does  this 
environment  indirectly  control  the  system  of  education?  If 
so,  we  must  consider  the  problem  within  the  bounds  of  the 
psychology  of  the  crowd,  or  mass  psychology  for  the  reasons 
which  cause  the  degeneration  of  the  educational  ideal. 

The  public  school  system  is  controlled  by  boards  which  rep¬ 
resent  and  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  impulses  which 
control  in  the  selection  of  the  boards  are  those  which  naturally 
appeal  to  the  crowd  in  order  to  secure  election  to  the  position. 

Le  Bon  states ;  ^  “  Affirmation  pure  and  simple,  kept  free  of 
all  reasoning  and  all  proof,  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  idea  enter  the  mind  of  crowds.  The  conciser  an  af¬ 
firmation  is,  the  more  destitute  of  every  appearance  of  proof 
or  demonstration,  the  more  weight  it  carries.”  The  affirma¬ 
tion,  constantly  repeated  in  the  same  terms,  is  made  to  have 
great  influence.  The  result  of  this  condition  is  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  appeal  is  made  to  the  community  because  of  a  person’s 
knowledge  of  education  fitting  him  for  the  position  on  the 
school  board.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that  he  is  a  tax¬ 
payer  and  naturally  is  interested  in  the  schools.  Again  he  is  a 
father  of  a  number  of  children,  but  little  is  said  whether  he 
has  any  knowledge  of  how  to  raise  children,  the  contrary 
generally  being  the  case.  The  policy  of  the  community  to¬ 
wards  its  system  of  education  varies  greatly,  resulting  in  many 
cases  in  constant  changes  in  the  officers  and  teachers  in  charge. 

The  board  which  is  formed  from  this  method  of  selection 
cannot  be  constituted  for  the  best  results.  The  result  is  a 

'  Psychology  of  the  crowd,  p.  lai. 
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group  of  individuals  whose  knowledge  of  the  subjects  with 
which  they  are  expected  to  deal  is  limited,  and  they  may  be 
controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  other  influences  besides  those 
which  are  the  best  for  the  community. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion 
on  questions  relating  to  the  two  great  subjects  of  education 
and  medicine,  however  much  he  may  hesitate  to  do  so  on  the 
question  of  street-paving  or  house-building.  As  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  knowledge  of  medicine  is  assumed  to  be  a  part  of 
a  natural  inheritance  it  is  said  that  about  90-95  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  our  country  are  subjected  to  the  operations 
of  the  quack  with  his  cure-alls  and  electric  batteries.  It  matters 
not  to  the  owner  of  the  electric  battery  that  his  appliance  has 
for  over  a  century  proven  to  be  worthless.  He  prefers  a  com¬ 
bination  of  his  personal  opinion  with  a  somewhat  faltering  one 
of  the  quack,  to  the  opinion  of  the  trained  physician.  In 
education  there  is  the  fakir  who  rushes  into  the  field  with  a 
remarkable  method  or  course  of  study,  promising  to  accom¬ 
plish  wonders  with  it.  He  appeals  to  the  masses  and  immedi¬ 
ately  we  have  a  problem  of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd 
instead  of  one  of  education.  The  conditions  which  govern  the 
community  are  also  largely  in  control  of  the  educational  system. 
This  tendency  to  freely  express  opinions  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  fakir  in  education  and  the 
result  is  the  same  in  education  as  it  is  in  medicine  from  the 
action  of  the  medical  quack.  The  resulting  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  school  board  with  results  which  are  in 
many  cases  disastrous.  The  attention  given  to  the  education 
of  the  children  is  largely  an  indication  of  the  future  growth  of 
the  race.  It  is  stated  that  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  not  because  of  the  lack  of  the  intellectual  training  of  its 
citizens,  but  was  due  to  the  degeneration  of  their  character. 
Yet  is  it  not  true  that  the  citizens  of  these  countries  did  not  heed 
the  warnings  which  came  to  them  to  care  for  the  children  in 
their  education? 

Plutarch  ^  suggested  the  method  of  training  of  children  at 
that  time  as  follows :  “  Nor  are  we  to  omit  taking  due  care,  in 

’  Works,  miscellanies,  and  essays,  I,  p.  9. 
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the  first  place,  that  those  children  who  were  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  such  young  nurslings  and  to  be  bred  with  them  for 
playfellows,  be  well-mannered,  and  next  that  they  speak  plain, 
natural  Greek;  lest,  being  constantly  used  to  converse  with 
persons  of  a  barbarous  language  and  evil  manners,  they  receive 
corrupt  tinctures  from  them.  For  it  is  a  true  proverb,  that  if 
you  live  with  a  lame  man,  you  will  learn  to  halt. 

“  Next  when  a  child  has  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  to  be  put 
under  the  care  of  pedagogs,  great  care  is  to  be  used  that  we  be 
not  deceived  in  them,  and  so  commit  our  children  to  slaves 
and  barbarians  or  cheating  fellows.  For  it  is  a  course  never 
enough  to  be  laughed  at  which  many  men  nowadays  take  in 
this  affair;  for  if  any  of  their  servants  be  better  than  the  rest, 
they  dispose  some  of  them  to  follow  husbandry,  some  to  navi¬ 
gation,  some  to  merchandise,  some  to  be  stewards  in  their 
houses,  and  some,  lastly,  to  put  their  money  to  use  for  them. 
But  if  they  find  any  slave  that  is  a  drunkard  or  glutton,  and 
unfit  for  any  other  business,  to  him  they  assign  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  children ;  whereas,  a  good  pedagog  ought  to  be 
such  a  one  in  his  disposition  as  Phoenix,  tutor  to  Achilles, 
was.” 

If  the  suggestions  made  by  Plutarch  had  been  heeded  at 
this  critical  time,  would  it  not  have  been  possible  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  degeneration  which  resulted  in  the  educational 
ideal  ?  The  cause  of  the  disaster  to  the  Greek  nation  is  given 
by  Davidson :  ®  “  Its  defects  are  all  summed  up  in  one.  By 
substituting  philosophy  for  religion ;  by  cultivating  unduly  the 
abstract  reason,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  former,  and  ignor¬ 
ing  the  supernatural  sense,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  latter ; 
by  placing  the  supreme  activity  of  man  in  intellectual  vision, 
instead  of  in  moral  life  guided  by  vision,  love,  and  a  good 
will,  it  failed  to  put  itself  in  living  relation  to  the  supreme 
principle  of  that  moral  freedom  which  is  the  ‘  chief  end  of 
man.’  In  consequence,  Greece  not  only  perished  herself,  but 
she  left  an  example  by  following  which  other  nations  have 
perished — yea,  and  other  nations  will  perish,  unless,  warned 
by  her  fate,  they  make  all  education  culminate  in  the  culture 

,  •  Tht  education  of  the  Greek  people,  p.  229. 
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of  the  spiritual  sense  which  reveals  God,  and  so  place  religion 
on  the  throne  that  belongs  to  her  as  the  guide  and  inspiration 
of  life.” 

Davidson  *  writes  regarding  the  Romans :  “  The  profession 
of  teaching  was  despised,  teaching  fell  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  fit  for  nothing  else — generally  freedmen,  or  even 
slaves.  The  fact  that  they  took  pay  for  their  services  brought 
them  into  the  same  category  as  the  carpenter  and  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  they  were  treated  as  these  were.  It  was  only  in 
imperial  times  that  rhetoricians,  like  Quintilian,  enjoyed  some 
consideration.” 

It  is  readily  seen  that  such  ideals  in  education  would  naturally 
result  in  degeneration  of  character,  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
description  of  Roman  character  by  Ihne. 

“  The  Romans  were  a  cold,  calculating,  selfish  people,  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm,  distinguished  by  self-control  and  an  iron  will 
rather  than  by  graces  of  character.  They  were  proud,  over¬ 
bearing,  cruel,  and  rapacious.” 

The  history  of  the  decline  of  any  nation  presents  a  pitiful 
scene,  but  the  beginning  of  a  nation’s  decline  is  the  neglect  of 
the  rights  of  the  children.  The  spirit  of  education  is  like  the 
spirit  of  a  nation.  The  ideal  may  be  raised  higher  by  constant 
effort  on  part  of  those  who  are  self-sacrificing  and  the  ideal 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  inrush  of  barbarians  with  ideals  of 
the  crowd.  The  spirit  of  education  of  a  community  is  the 
result  of  the  history  of  education  in  that  community.  If  it  is 
a  spirit  which  is  of  value  it  is  the  result  of  the  highest  effort 
and  it  is  the  most  valuable  heritage  which  the  community  can 
possess,  but  it  is  never  reached  by  efforts  within  the  domain  of 
the  crowd. 

Bishop  Spalding  ®  calls  our  attention  to  the  present  tenden¬ 
cies  in  secondary  education  in  our  country  in  the  following 
selection : 

“  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  fields  in 
which  large  numbers  of  women  are  employed,  labor  is  cheap; 
and  it  is  the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  not  their  superiority  as 

*  History  of  education,  p.  in. 

*  Thoughts  and  theories  of  life  and  education,  p.  228. 
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teachers,  which  makes  competition  with  them  for  positions  in 
our  primary  schools  so  difficult.  That  this  is  a  very  grave 
evil  is  obvious.  They  who  are  content  to  accept  cheap  work 
in  the  school  can  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  education. 
They  would  degrade  it  to  a  mechanical  process,  and  imagine 
that  the  teacher  does  his  whole  duty  when  he  makes  his  pupils 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  gives  them  some  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.” 

Most  of  those  interested  in  the  condition  of  secondary  in¬ 
stitutions  can  find  much  in  which  to  agree  with  Bishop  Spald¬ 
ing.  “  The  lower  cannot  call  the  higher  ”  is  a  condition  which 
will  always  confront  education  in  our  free  country.  "Hie  higher 
cannot  be  replaced  by  the  lower  with  the  expectation  that 
success  will  result  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority.  As 
the  appeal  to  the  crowd  is  made  the  basis  of  selection  for  the 
control  of  the  education  in  public  schools,  so  will  the  condi¬ 
tions  control  for  the  survival  of  the  unfit  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  methods  of  education  will  continue  to  come  and  go 
at  the  cost  perhaps  of  the  loss  of  the  national  soul  of  the  people. 

This  condition  in  our  education  as  a  whole  has  been  criticised 
by  Professor  Laurie,  who  states  that  “  America  is  an  unedu¬ 
cated  country  as  we  now  understand  education.  It  possesses 
no  national  system ;  it  has  not  even  the  machinery  whereby 
education  could  be  given  in  the  sense  which  it  is  given  in 
Great  Britain  or  Germany.”  These  are  rather  hard  words 
for  those  who  take  pride  in  their  country.  Such  a  criticism 
from  one  of  Professor  Laurie’s  standing  cannot  be  cast  aside 
lightly,  but  yet  our  hope  is  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  our 
higher  institutions  which  are  striving,  in  spite  of  the  tendency 
of^urvival  of  the  unfit,  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  saving  our 
country  for  the  future.  The  tendency  in  America  to  appeal 
to  the  public  is  seen  by  Munsterhurg,®  to  be  one  of  our  serious 
problems,  for  he  says;  “  A  child  who  has  himself  the  right  of 
choice,  or  who  sees  that  parents  and  teachers  select  the  courses 
according  to  his  tastes  and  inclinations,  may  learn  a  thousand 
pretty  things,  but  never  the  one  which  is  greatest  of  all :  to  do 
his  duty.  He  who  is  allowed  always  to  follow  the  paths  of 
least  resistance  never  develops  the  power  to  overcome  resist- 

*  Amtrican  traits,  p.  69. 
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ance;  he  remains  utterly  unprepared  for  life.  To  do  what 
we  like  to  do — that  needs  no  pedagogical  encouragement : 
water  always  runs  down  hill.  Our  whole  public  and  social  life 
shows  the  working  of  this  impulse  and  our  institutions  outbid 
■one  another  in  catering  to  the  taste  of  the  public.  The  school 
alone  has  the  power  to  develop  the  opposite  tendency,  to  en¬ 
courage  and  train  the  belief  in  duties  and  obligations,  to  in¬ 
spire  devotion  to  better  things  than  those  to  which  we  are 
drawn  by  our  instincts.  Yes,  water  runs  down  hill  all  the 
time ;  and  yet  all  the  earth  were  sterile  and  dead  if  water  could 
not  ascend  again  to  the  clouds,  and  supply  rain  to  the  field 
which  brings  us  the  harvest.  We  see  only  the  streams  going 
down  to  the  ocean,  we  do  not  see  how  the  ocean  sends  up  the 
water  to  bless  our  fields.  Just  so  do  we  see  in  the  streams  of 
life  the  human  emotions  following  the  impulses  down  to  self¬ 
ishness  and  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  but  we  do  not  see  how 
the  human  emotions  ascend  again  to  the  ideals, — ascend  in 
feelings  of  duty  and  enthusiasm ;  and  yet  without  this  upward 
movement  our  fields  were  dry,  our  harvest  lost.  That  invisi¬ 
ble  work  is  the  sacred  mission  of  the  school;  it  is  the  school 
that  must  raise  man’s  mind  from  his  likings  to  his  belief  in 
duties,  from  his  instincts  to  his  ideals,  that  art  and  science, 
national  honor  and  morality,  friendship  and  religion,  may 
spring  from  the  ground  and  blossom.” 

Fortunately,  for  the  supply  of  rain  definite  laws  control  the 
source,  but  whether  Providence  will  supply  the  jjedagogical 
source  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  educational  world.  The 
elective  studies,  if  restricted  to  the  group  system,  or  if  the 
soul  of  the  institution  is  such  that  the  highest  ideals  are  in 
control,  may  be  successful  in  miany  ways. 

To  simply  conclude  that  because  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  should  state  “  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights  ”  does  not  necessarily  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  a  self-chosen  course  of  instruction,  largely  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  will  develop  men  equipped  for  their  work  in 
life.  Again  this  survival  of  the  unfit  has  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  humorous  philosopher,  Mr.  Dooley,  who  says  in  his 
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characteristic  way,  in  speaking  of  the  student’s  entrance  into 
college:  “  Th’  prisidint  takes  him  into  a  Turkish  room,  gives 
him  a  cigareet,  an’  says :  ‘  Me  dear  boy,  what  special  branch  iv 
lamin’  wud  ye  like  to  have  studied  f'r  ye  be  our  compitint  pro¬ 
fessors  ?  ’  ” 

The  introduction  of  a  fad  in  education  results  from  this 
tendency  to  introduce  into  studies  of  the  schools  anything 
which  may  appeal  to  the  people  in  its  novelty.  Whether  it 
has  any  reason  for  being  introduced  is  seldom  considered. 

Redway  ^  states :  “  When  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
development  of  a  sturdy  moral  character  is  the  one  essential 
end  of  education,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  other  faculties 
is  a  secondary  matter  which  may  be  approached  from  many 
sides,  and  by  a  legion  of  methods,  there  will  be  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  fad  in  education  to  become  an  epidemic.  One 
may  foist  an  imitation  of  his  own  ways  upon  another,  but  in 
doing  so  he  destroys  individuality  without  giving  anything  in 
the  place  of  it — no  matter  vyhether  the  relations  be  those  of 
principal  and  assistant,  or  teacher  and  pupil.  No  advance 
steps  are  beneficial  to  an  individual,  a  class,  a  people,  or  a  race 
that  do  not  flow  from  a  natural  growth  of  the  mind  or  from  a 
self-conviction  as  to  their  needs.  The  greatest  problem  in  edu¬ 
cation,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  the  unmasking  of  fundamental 
principles  as  the  discovery  of  the  conditions  and  rate  of  their 
assimilation.  When  we  have  mastered  this  problem,  rational 
processes  will  not  be  apt  to  degenerate  into  fads.” 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  survival  of  the  unfit. 
Yet  how  many  ever  think  that  when  a  fad  is  introduced  to  add 
to  the  burdens  of  their  children  in  many  cases  it  has  no 
educational  value  whatever?  If  the  fad  is  suggested,  it  is 
associated  with  such  ideals  that  it  appeals  to  the  parents  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  pass  a  favorable  opinion  upon  it  with¬ 
out  the  least  thought  upon  the  matter.  When  we  hear  the 
praisemonger  tell  us  of  our  system  of  education  we  pride  our¬ 
selves  that  it  is  a  progressive  one,  yet  a  recognized  authority  * 
tells  us  that  “  If  the  teachers  could  make  the  schools 

’  EDUCATIONAI.  RkVIEW,  II,  p.  181. 
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what  they  themselves  desire,  there  would  not  be  the  necessity 
for  so  much  discussion  about  educational  reform.  What  we 
need  is  a  reform  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  averaj^e  American. 
Common  schools  is  a  splendid  term ;  ‘  common  ’  is  a  splendid 
word.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  commonplace,  and,  in 
general,  what  we  need  in  our  schools  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  the  community  is  a  higher  average  standard  as  to  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the  schools,  teachers,  and  gov¬ 
erning  boards.” 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  great  improvement  is  necessary  be¬ 
fore  the  system  of  education  will  educate.  The  citizen  must 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  does  not  necessarily  insure  the  best  of  education.  The 
duty  of  supplying  the  finances  is  only  the  basis  of  the  great 
work.  Responsible  men  who  realize  what  res|x>nsibility  is, 
are  also  necessary.  Resjxinsibility  to  many  simply  means 
privilege  to  develop  their  hobbies.  The  great  need  of  the  day 
is  the  realization  of  the  citizens  that  they  are  responsible  for 
the  schools  of  our  country  and  that  they  should  be  taught  by 
and  under  the  control  of  responsible  men.  When  our  people 
can  be  made  to  see  the  great  cost  of  this  lack  of  interest  and  its 
future  danger,  then  the  future  of  the  schools  will  be  brighter. 

The  lack  of  interest  on  the  jiart  of  the  public  has  given  many 
of  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  condition  we  have  the  following  statement;* 
“  With  all  deference  to  the  faithful  and  conscientious  ones,  in 
many  instances  the  school  fund  is  being  wantonly  and  un¬ 
righteously  wasted.  Men  and  women  who  have  made  a  failure 
of  their  own  lives  and  enterjjrises  are  to-day  occu])ying  these 
|)Ositions.  Men  engaged  in  managing  the  organizations  of  the 
different  political  parties  have  undertaken  to  control  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  interests  of  their  party  machines,  and  the  down¬ 
right  scoundrels  have  infested  the  school  organization  in  some 
places  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  It  is  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  that  is  driving  democratic  American  into  the  arms  of 
the  bureaucrat.” 

These  are  hard  words  for  those  who  have  the  future  inter- 

*  Hughes,  The  making  of  eitizens,  p.  150. 
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ests  of  our  country  at  heart.  Yet  can  we  say  that  they  are  not 
true?  In  many  places,  no  doubt,  they  are  not  true,  but  when 
we  study  the  political  measures  which  the  public  allow  with 
indifference  to  be  a  part  of  the  selection  of  their  school  superin¬ 
tendents  are  we  not  in  a  position  to  read  something  like 
the  following:^®  “The  school  superintendent,  like  all  other 
American  institutions,  varies  enormously.  He  is  often  merely 
an  artful  politician,  a  skillful  wire-puller,  and  absolutely  des¬ 
titute  of  any  educational  qualification  for  his  high  post.  He 
devotes  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  his  work,  and  his  main 
interest  in  the  school  is  concerned  with  helping  his  political 
friends.  But  of  that  type  of  superintendent  we  will  say  noth¬ 
ing  more  here.  We  would  rather  devote  our  attention  to  the 
skilled  experts  who  are  generally  found  at  the  head  of  a  large 
city  organization.  Too  often  their  tenure  of  office  is  as  un¬ 
certain  as  that  of  the  teacher,  and  the  wonder  is  tjiat  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  are  content  to  fill  such  precarious  posts.” 

Those  who  have  seen  the  selection  made  by  various  cities  of 
superintendents  of  their  schools  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  such  a  statement.  We  must  not  imagine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  production  of 
expert  teachers.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  recent  report  that 
teachers  are  bred  not  born.  One  cannot  be  attracted  by  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  for  development,  by  low  salaries  and  lack 
of  appreciation,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
teachers  who  are  educated  for  teaching  remain  in  their  chosen 
work  for  any  length  of  time.  The  professional  life  of  the 
teacher  in  America  is  said  to  average  five  years,  while  that  of 
the  country  teacher  is  two  years.  At  a  period  in  the  child’s 
life  which  can  be  made  of  such  lasting  value  if  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given,  is  it  not  a  wrong  to  the  child  and  to  the  nation’s 
future  that  the  schools  do  not  receive  attention  from  those  who 
are  responsible?  Does  not  such  a  condition  appeal  to  us  and 
show  us  that  the  best  fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching  leave  the 
field  for  other  occupations?  Henderson  '*  tells  us  that  “  One 
cannot  be  in  the  world  any  great  length  of  time  without  com- 
Ibid.,  p.  154. 
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ing  to  distinguish  in  a  broad  way  between  two  classes  of 
people,  those  who  are  alive  and  those  who  are  not,  the  live 
souls  and  the  dead  souls.  The  live  souls  are  the  people  of 
power,  the  people  who  are  and  who  do.  The  dead  souls  are 
the  people  of  weakness,  the  apathetic  mortals  who  are  nothing 
and  who  do  nothing.  The  difference  is  very  real,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  red  blood  and  yellow.  There  are  all  shades 
and  degrees  between  the  people  of  power  and  the  people  of 
weakness,  but  the  e.xtreme  types  are  sufficient  to  point  the 
lesson.” 

The  question  is.  Will  we  have  the  red-blooded  type  for  our 
schools  or  shall  the  conditions  favor  the  yellow?  This  indif¬ 
ference  not  only  makes  itself  manifest  in  the  conditions  of  our 
schools  but  the  students  themselves  are  products  of  such  an 
environment,  and  naturally  they  do  not  receive  the  best  that 
should  be  given  them.  The  products  of  the  schools  must  be  so 
equipped  that  they  can  earn  the  means  for  existence.  If  they 
go  into  business  it  is  a  problem  for  them  to  adjust  themselves 
and  they  should  be  trained  for  this  purpose.  We  think  per¬ 
haps  from  lack  of  knowledge  that  all  is  well  with  the  students 
and  pity  our  tramps,  wishing  that  they  were  educated  so 
that  tramping  would  not  be  necessary.  We  are  surprised, 
therefore,  to  learn  from  investigations  that  the  tramps  are 
the  product  of  our  school  system.  If  the  young  man  decides 
to  go  from  the  public  school  to  the  college  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
problem  to  the  authorities  there ;  as  Dean  Briggs  tells  us, 
the  young  men  in  their  actions  say:  “  If  you  want  us  to  be 
virtuous,  heroic,  learned,  and  accomplished,  they  practically 
say  to  the  church,  the  school,  the  college,  to  their  parents,  you 
will  have  to  exert  yourselves.  We  want  to  gratify  you,  but 
will  tolerate  nothing  dry,  nothing  hard,  nothing  ascetic.  The 
duty  of  the  preacher  or  professor  is  to  waft  us  to  Heaven  or 
Parnassus  on  gentle  zephyrs;  otherwise  each  must  endure  the 
pain  of  seeing  us  conclude  to  go  somewhere  else.” 

Much  more  may  be  added  to  indicate  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  our  secondary  schools,  but  our  interest  must  be 
transferred  to  the  higher  education. 

*’  School,  college  and  character ,  p.  251. 
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II — The  problem  in  higher  education 

The  institutions  for  higher  education  are  in  their  relation  to 
secondary  education  as  the  peaks  of  a  mountain  range  are  to 
the  hills,  they  rise  higher  than  the  surrounding  hills  and  attract 
attention  from  the  observer  before  the  lowlands  are  seen. 
Every  institution  has  its  own  history  and  the  characteristics 
which  it  possesses  are  the  result  of  its  history.  In  general 
these  institutions  have  certain  characteristics  in  common  which 
permit  them  to  be  classified  into  certain  grades  according  to 
their  efforts  to  encourage  that  which  is  good  and  true  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  ambition  for  a  college  education  is  a  worthy  one  for 
•every  young  man.  and  as  he  draws  near  the  time  when  the 
decision  must  be  made  in  the  selection  of  a  college  for  laying 
the  foundation  for  his  future  career,  the  problem  becomes  a 
very  serious  one  for  him. 

To  a  vast  number  of  students  who  enter  the  colleges  each 
year  the  fpiestion  may  often  pfesetit  itself,  “  What  is  a  college 
education  ?  ”  Do  the  young  men  realize  in  any  degree  what 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  college  course  mean  to  them  ? 
Do  they  imagine  that  by  some  peculiar  means  they  will  become 
possessed  of  facts  which  will  guarantee  a  successful  future  to 
them?  As  one  studies  these  problems  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  young  man  has  a  great  faith  in  the  colleges  and  the 
professors  to  guide  him  in  order  that  the  foundation  of  life 
may  be  the  most  substantial  in  its  nature.  The  young  man 
may  have  the  belief  that  the  accumulation  of  facts  which  are 
stored  as  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  the  classroom  is  the  most 
essential.  Perhai)s  a  few  will  grasp  the  fact  that  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  college  will  have  for  them  a  value  equal  to  the 
training  in  the  classroom.  The  value  of  the  environment  will 
be  in  pro|)ortion  as  the  tone  or  .spirit  of  the  institution  is  of 
value.  The  value  of  this  spirit  or  soul  of  the  college  to  the 
young  man  is  receiving  greater  recognition  as  its  value  is 
appreciated.  This  important  feature  of  college  life  is  very 
difficult  to  describe  or  define,  yet  it  exists  and  has  a  wonderful 
influence,  Fitch  has  recognized  this  influence  as  part  of 

'*  F.durationnl  aims  and  methods,  p.  05-96. 
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education,  for  he  tells  us,  “  The  character  of  pupils  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  molded  by  the  sort  of  moral  atmosphere  which  is 
breathed  in  a  school.  We  inspectors  and  educational  critics 
are  sometimes  laughed  at  for  talking  of  the  tone  of  a  school. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  an  intangible  entity,  incapable  of  measure¬ 
ment,  not  to  be  set  down  in  schedules  or  reports.  That  is  very 
true,  but  the  tone  of  a  school  is  something  very  real,  neverthe¬ 
less.  It  means,  as  I  understand  it,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  that 
place,  its  cheerfulness,  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  its  members, 
its  love  of  work,  its  orderly  freedom,  its  well-directed  ambi¬ 
tion,  its  scorn  of  meanness  or  subterfuge;  the  public  opinion 
of  an  organized  body  of  fellow  workers,  all  in  their  several 
degrees  helping  to  fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of  a  school. 
The  scholar  who  enters  a  community  favorably  conditioned 
in  these  respects,  and  who  inhales  its  atmosphere,  is  in  a'  train¬ 
ing  school  of  virtue  and  of  self-knowledge,  whatever  may 
happen  to  be  the  subject  taugbt  or  professed  in  it.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  not  only.  What  do  these  pupils  learn,  how  do  they 
succeed  in  examination,  what  triumphs  do  they  win?  but  also 
What  sort  of  influences  are  those  which,  tho  they  work  uncon¬ 
sciously,  make  the  moral  environment  of  the  learner,  and  will 
determine  his  future  growth?  ” 

The  soul  of  the  institution  is  an  inheritance  of  the  past.  Its 
foundation  is  laid  and  it  is  developed  by  the  sacrifice  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  have  been  associated  with  the  college  dur¬ 
ing  its  past  history.  The  soul  may  be  such  that  the  student  is  in¬ 
spired  by  living  in  the  environment  of  the  place  and  when  he 
goes  into  the  world  it  is  with  the  determination  to  add  honor, 
in  the  future,  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  world  is  blessed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  young  men 
who  have  been  inspired  by  living  in  a  soul-building  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  this  value  can  be  realized  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
If  the  value  of  this  soul  or  spirit  is  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  then  it  is 
watched  and  it  receives  the  utmost  care,  that  the  influences 
which  may  be  exerted  shall  in  no  way  degrade.  An  institu¬ 
tion  cannot  have  two  ideals.  If  it  selects  that  which  is  for 
the  good  of  mankind  it  must  reject  as  quickly  as  possible  that 
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which  tends  toward  the  degeneration.  The  nature  of  the  ideal 
is  shown  by  the*  work  of  the  college  or  university,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  productiveness  of  its  president  and  faculty,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  its  training  upon  the  young  man  and  woman 
committed  to  its  care. 

The  atmosphere  present  in  those  institutions  desiring  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them  is  favorable  to  scholarship  and 
the  building  of  that  which  is  highest  in  every  respect.  This 
feature  has  had  consideration  from  President  Low  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

“  The  atmosphere  of  both  college  and  university  is  that  of 
freedom.  During  all  history,  students  have  been  among  the 
foremost  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
colleges  and  universities  emphasize  also  with  a  single  voice  the 
importance  of  truth.  They  lead  men  to  search  for  truth. 
They  teach  men  fearlessly  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead.  They  teach  that  no  time  and  no  country  has  been  with¬ 
out  its  truth.  They  teach  men  to  be  modest  in  the  presence  of 
new  discoveries,  as  they  recall  the  vast  obligation  of  our  own 
age  to  the  generations  that  are  gone.  They  teach  men  to  be 
sanguine  in  the  anticipation  of  still  newer  discoveries,  by 
acquainting  them  with  the  continuity  of  progress  thruout 
recorded  history.  The  university,  by  its  libraries  and  by  its 
men,  is  at  once  the  great  conservator  of  human  knowledge, 
and  chief  instrument  in  e.xtending  its  limits.” 

The  environment  of  the  college,  therefore,  must  be  free  for 
growth,  and  the  growth  that  is  upward  for  the  best  and  truest 
that  can  be  found.  If  it  does  not  give  this  freedom  it  is  not 
true  to  its  trust  as  the  place  where  the  nation  must  expect  to 
have  its  youth  trained  and  equipped  for  life,  in  order  that 
from  the  best  that  can  be  produced  there  may  come  the  leaders 
in  what  is  best  in  the  building  of  the  nation’s  future.  The 
places  of  learning,  in  order  to  be  the  places  where  there  is 
security  and  peace  for  developing  the  highest  in  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  must  be  guarded  and  protected  from  every  danger  that 
may  tend  to  prevent  its  freedom,  and  this  freedom  must  be 
guarded  in  many  ways.  It  is  surprising  that  we  do  not  realize 
Educational  Review,  5,  p.  16. 
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the  great  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  inattention  to  little 
things  which  at  first  appear  only  to  have  the  slightest  influence. 
We  all  know  what  the  result  will  be  when  a  match  is  applied 
to  any  combustible  matter  in  a  building,  and  that  the  small  fire 
is  put  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  yet  these  agencies  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  our  educational  system  we  allow  to  grow,  and  we  trust 
to  Providence  that  ultimately  the  problem  will  right  itself.  If 
the  same  principle  was  applied  to  our  cities  we  would  pay  no 
attention  to  a  fire  department,  but  simply  allow  the  fires  to 
continue  their  destructive  work  as  fortune  would  decide.  This 
we  all  know  would  be  e.xtremely  foolish,  yet  is  it  not  equally 
so  in  the  domain  of  education?  We  realize  that  to  tolerate 
those  ideas  which  would  leave  our  cities  unprotected  by  fire 
would  be  the  survival  of  the  unfit,  and  we  may  therefore  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  influences  which  favor  the  survival  of  the' 
unfit  in  higher  education  and  thus  hinder  the  proper  work  of 
the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  most  important  agencies  in  the  effective  work  of  our 
higher  educational  institutions  are  the  trustees,  or  regents,  the 
president,  the  professors,  and  the  students.  The  community 
in  which  the  institution  is  situated  furnishes  the  majority  of 
the  youth  to  be  trained,  and  also  from  its  citizens  it  supplies 
the  governing  board  for  the  control  of  the  work  in  education. 
The  public  therefore  controls  the  material  for  the  college  train¬ 
ing  in  the  most  important  period  of  life,  that  of  adolescence. 
The  public  may  also  delegate  the  ideal  which  may  dominate 
the  institution  and  therefore  control  in  an  indirect  manner  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  student  will  be  developed. 

The  trustees  are  selected  for  the  positions  practically  by  two- 
methods.  The  state  institutions  called  state  universities  and 
state  colleges  have  their  trustees  selected  either  by  being" 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  people  or  are  nominated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  confirmed  by  the  state  legislature.  In  the  older 
institutions  and  those  not  controlled  and  supported  by  the 
state,  the  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  public  and  the  alumni  of  the  college,  as  an  e.xample,  Yale 
University,  which  has  eighteen  members,  of  whom  six 
represent  the  alumni.  The  president  represents  the  college 
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and  the  state  is  representel  by  the  Governor,  the  remainder 
represent  the  public  and  hold  office  for  life.  These  colleges 
and  universities  in  their  selection  of  trustees  are  characterized 
by  long  tenure  of  office  and  representation  of  the  alumni. 
This  insures  a  continuation  of  a  definite  position  and  ati 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,  both  of  which  are 
most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  college  ideal.  The  state 
institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  controlled  by  boards  which 
are  usually  elected  for  short  terms  of  office,  altho  in  California 
the  members  hold  office  for  sixteen  years,  this  being  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  practice.  This  method  of  selection  of  trus¬ 
tees  for  short  terms  has  been  disastrous  to  the  institutions  in- 
many  cases.  The  influence  many  times  has  been  such  that  the 
institution  has  never  developed  an  atmosphere  or  soul  of  its 
own.  In  other  cases  the  efforts  to  build  up  an  atmosphere  have 
been  completely  destroyed  by  the  inrush  of  the  low  educa¬ 
tional  idea.  This  method  of  representation  may  secure  excel¬ 
lent  material,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  all  that  is 
evil  in  politics  and  unworthy  representatives  are  selected  to 
represent  the  people.  It  is  costly  to  have  such  mistakes  made, 
yet  until  we  learn  that  in  education  we  must  have  only  that 
which  is  best,  the  people  will  continue  to  pay  for  their  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  ideal  which  results  from  the  body  of  men  representing 
the  community  governs  the  selection  of  the  president  of  the 
institution.  It  is  a  very  worthy  fact  that  in  every  case  “  a 
good  man  ”  is  desired,  but  there  is  a  multitude  of  ideas  of  what 
is  a  definition  of  good.  It  may  vary  from  the  low  ideal,  that 
with  the  capacity  of  being  controlled  by  selfish  purposes,  to  the 
highest  development  of  manhood.  The  effective  ideal  of  a 
college  or  university  president  is  largely  an  expression  of  the 
moral  standard  of  the  members  of  the  board.  One  misleading 
tendency  is  often  manifested,  and  that  is  the  endeavor  to 
represent  the  lower  ideal  as  the  higher.  The  highest  ideal  will 
be  proclaimed  and  the  person  who  is  easily  controlled  by  a 
certain  faction  is  finally  selected.  This  unfortunate  lack  of 
foresight  has  developed  an  unsatisfactory  result,  for  President 
Butler  states  in  speaking  of  the  vacant  presidencies  of  col- 
'*  Educational  Review,  16,  p.  405. 
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leges :  “  The  simple  truth  is  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
very  few  men — half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  country — 
who  by  common  consent  are  best  fitted  by  natural  endowments, 
by  training,  and  by  experience  for  these  high  educational  posts, 
are  unwilling  to  accept  them,  even  when  extraordinarily  large 
salaries  are  offered.  They  are  already  engaged  in  congenial 
and  influential  work,  and  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose 
by  the  transfer  to  the  average  college  presidency.  Some  of 
the  unpublished,  and  for  the  most  part  unknown,  negotiations 
during  the  past  decade  over  these  positions  are  full  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Since  the  first-class  men  hold  back,  these  influential 
educational  offices  are  too  often  filled  with  second-rate  or  third- 
rate  men;  or  worse,  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  governing 
boards  hit  upon  that  most  awful  and  depressing  expedient,  a 
*  compromise  ’  candidate.  As  a  result  of  these  facts  many  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  are  to-day 
simply  drifting;  they  have  no  unrealized  ideals, except  financial 
ones,  and  no  educational  policy,  except  to  stand  still  and  to 
beg.” 

The  president  is  many  times  selected  and  is  often  noted  for 
his  ability  to  raise  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  college. 
He  spends  most  of  his  time  meeting  the  demands  from  those 
without  the  college  walls.  The  time  which  is  spent  in  attend¬ 
ing  associations  and  other  meetings  leaves  very  little  for  him  to 
become  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  college.  This 
does  not  give  a  result  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  soul  of 
the  institution,  nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
business  to  have  the  head  of  the  institution  away  for  most  of 
the  time.  In  an  ordinary  business  house  the  place  of  the  head 
is  at  the  office  where  the  business  is  transacted.  With  a  busi¬ 
ness  firm  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  is  used  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  business,  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  with  col¬ 
leges?  Why  should  the  president  be  regarded  as  the  “  adver¬ 
tising  function  ”  of  the  institution.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
best  men  are  driven  frotn  tbe  greatest  field  of  work  in  the 
nation  by  the  unfortunate  conditions  prevailing,  or  if  they 
remain  in  this  capacity  it  is  comparatively  only  a  short  time 
that  is  allotted  to  them?  It  is  said  that  the  heads  of  our  in- 
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stitutions  cannot  be  great  scholars  for  they  do  not  have  the 
time  to  become  such,  their  work  is  of  an  executive  nature.  As 
President  Thwing  tells  us,  “  His  work  is  to  do  things  and  not 
to  tell  about  them.  But  nevertheless  he  is  to  be  in  complete 
sympathy  with  scholarship,  and  he  is  ever  to  have  the  largest 
appreciation  of  scholarship.  If  the  college  teacher  is  set  to 
teach,  he  is  also  given  the  duty  of  e.xtending  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  In  this  extension  he  should  find  no  heart 
more  eager,  no  mind  more  appreciative,  no  purse  more  liberal, 
than  that  of  the  college  president.” 

The  position  of  the  president  is  a  difficult  one.  Upon  him 
more  than  upon  any  other  depends  the  growth  of  the  college 
ideal.  The  addition  of  fine  buildings  may  please  the  eye,  but 
the  soul  of  the  institution  may  shrivel  in  proportion  as  build¬ 
ings  are  erected.  The  growth  must  be  upward,  whether 
buildings  and  endowments  come  or  not.  The  temptation  to 
meet  all  conditions  and  to  be  on  many  sides  at  the  same  time 
has  resulted  in  a  disastrous  matjner  for  many  who  have  made 
the  attempt.  It  is  stated  that  “  The  remark  is  common  that 
all  presidents  lie.  The  falseness  of  the  remark  does  not  at  all 
lessen  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  all  college  presidents  are 
tempted  to  lie,  and  are  tempted  possibly  more  strongly  than 
most  men.  The  reputation  for  deception  which  has  come  to 
cling  about  the  office  arises  from  a  desire  of  the  president  to 
satisfy  personal  or  official  interests  which  are  in  mutual  opposi¬ 
tion.  'i'herefore  he  is  tempted  to  mold  the  pliable  clay  of  truth 
to  suit  an  auditor  or  i)etitioner.  Of  course  the  method  is 
suicidal,  and  it  is,  I  am  sure,  easy  for  the  reader  to  think  of 
more  than  one  college  president  whose  reputation  for  untruth¬ 
fulness  has  cost  him  his  office.” 

This  condition  is  an  injustice  to  the  head  of  any  institution. 
The  condition  should  be  such  that  the  president  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  selecting  the  right  because  it  is  right  and  not  because  it 
is  favored  by  the  majority  or  someone  who  has  intluence.  If 
a  course  is  not  selected  because  it  is  right,  then  the  college  must 
pay  the  penalty  and  those  connected  with  the  institution  are 
responsible  for  the  results.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  self- 

'*  Thwing,  College  administration,  p.  63. 
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sacrificing  men  who  bear  the  burdens  of  the  institution  pay  the 
penalty  while  those  who  are  directly  responsible  shift  the 
burden  to  other  shoulders. 

The  president  is  in  our  country  largely  responsible  for  the 
faculty.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  president 
undertaking  the  position  with  a  faculty  which  has  developed 
along  certain  lines,  wishes  many  times  it  was  otherwise.  The 
faculty  of  the  institution  is  naturally  a  very  important  part  of 
the  institution.  While  buildings,  scientific  apparatus,  and 
libraries  are  considered  of  such  great  importance  in  our  brick- 
and-mortar  stage  of  education,  yet  the  character  of  the  men 
composing  the  faculty  has  its  influence  upon  the  college. 

For  some  reason  we  have  not  given  the  importance  to  the 
manhood  and  character  of  our  teachers  in  colleges  which 
should  be  given  to  this  valuable  characteristic. 

It  is  told  us  that  “  The  faculty  was  the  glory  of  old  Cornell. 
It  was  the  strength  of  the  men,  whom,  with  marvelous  insight. 
President  White  called  about  him  in  1868  that  made  Cornell.” 
In  the  present  demand  for  specialists  this  feature  of  success  in 
college  work  is  too  often  neglected.  If  the  faculty  is  selected 
on  the  higher  standard  it  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  the 
survival  of  the  fit.  Let  this  condition  exist,  then  let  a  lower 
ideal  be  presented  and  if  it  is  rejected  it  is  well.  Many  times  a 
crisis  comes  in  the  history  of  the  college — a  crisis  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  question  will  be  presented  to  the 
faculty  individually  whether  they  will  do  right  because  it  is 
right.  Sometimes  we  see  with  regret  the  best  men  sacrificed 
because  they  will  not  support  certain  measures  and  individuals 
which  they  know  are  wrong.  They  will  be  misrepresented, 
untrue  statements  will  be  made  regarding  them,  and  they  will 
be  perhaps  forced  to  leave  the  institution.  This  creates  a  fac¬ 
tion,  a  few  will  stand  for  the  right,  and  many  will  remain 
neutral  from  fear  of  the  possibility  of  losing  their  positions. 
Some  no  doubt  are  sacrificed  by  unfortunate  circumstances, 
they  dare  not  do  what  is  right  for  the  future  of  the  college. 
The  loss  of  the  few  men  who  dare  to  do  right  does  not  solve 
the  problem  for  the  college  or  the  community.  The  remain¬ 
der  left  behind  may  gather  themselves  under  the  lower  ideal  in 
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I’opes  of  recovering  the  lost  opportunity  for  building  the  ideal 
for  higher  work.  But  it  is  not  given  to  them  to  do  this.  The 
birthright  has  been  sold.  Those  who  have  not  courage  them¬ 
selves  cannot  teach  the  young  to  be  brave  and  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  life.  The  teacher  should  be  the  source  of 
power  and  should  meet  these  responsibilities  in  his  task:*^ 
“  The  task  of  humanizing  and  socializing  the  national  life  by 
importing  into  it  the  red  blood,  the  warm  touch,  the  social 
concern  of  a  loving  sentiment.  It  makes  a  tremendous  dif¬ 
ference  what  a  man  thinks  about  as  he  works,  what  he  believes, 
what  he  feels.  It  makes  a  tremendous  difference  whether  he 
is  a  free  man,  expressing  his  own  full,  rich,  joyous  life  in  his 
work,  or  whether  he  is  a  hireling  with  no  satisfied  emotion  to 
express.” 

“  The  lower  cannot  call  the  higher.”  This  is  a  question  of 
great  importance,  especially  during  the  college  career.  The 
period  of  adolescence  is  the  one  opportunity  for  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  highest  fdeals.  Those  ideals  cannot  be 
taught  or  encouraged  by  men  who  have  committed  moral 
suicide. 

•'  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 

Some  great  cause,  God’s  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right. 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  ’twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light.” 

The  college  with  a  soul  has  little  sympathy  with  those  per¬ 
sons  possessing  a  low  ideal  in  education.  It  appreciates  the 
highest  because  it  knows  that  it  has  something  of  great  value 
if  it  has  a  faculty  of  effective  characters.  The  older  members 
of  its  faculty  are  not  cast  aside  when  they  reach  an  age  when 
the  physical  man  is  on  the  decline.  These  experienced  men 
with  the  many  years  to  their  credit  are  some  of  the  grandest 
blessings  that  a  college  can  possess.  They  are  an  heritage 
from  the  past,  and  their  ripe  experience  has  a  value  which  can¬ 
not  be  estimated.  It  makes  a  wonderful  difference  to  a  col¬ 
lege  whether  it  has  a  faculty  of  live  souls  or  one  of  dead 
souls. 

”  Henderson,  EdueatUn  and  the  larger  life,  p.  84. 
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The  student  body  of  the  college  is  a  charge  which  receives  a 
great  amount  of  attention.  These  young  people  will  ulti¬ 
mately  become  citizens  of  our  country.  The  nature  of  their 
citizenship,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  depend  largely  on  the 
soul  or  the  environment  of  the  college  or  university.  The 
college  student  has  much  to  learn  from  the  college  environ¬ 
ment;  he  must  learn  that  a  lie  is  a  lie  whether  it  is  told  by  the 
president,  a  professor,  or  the  student.  He  has  the  right  to 
expect  from  the  college  the  guarantee  that  the  professors  are 
gentlemen  and  he  should  receive  treatment  as  a  gentleman. 
The  five  per  cent,  of  questionable  characters  among  students 
should  not  control  the  soul  of  the  institution.  The  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  student  body  have  rights  which  should  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Under  the  usual  circumstances  the  five  per  cent,  ele¬ 
ment,  having  little  responsibility,  controls  the  student  ideal  in 
many  ways,  by  reason  of  the  laws  which  are  in  the  domain 
of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd,  the  lower  element  being  always 
the  controlling  one. 

The  responsibility  of  the  faculty  does  not  end  in  the  class¬ 
room.  There  should  great  attention  be  given  toi  the  condition 
of  the  college  environment  as  it  affects  student  life.  The  fac¬ 
ulty’s  efforts  are  in  many  cases  adjustable  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  when  it  should  be  otherwise.  This  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  college  authorities,  in  behalf  of  their  students, 
is  appreciated  by  President  Hadley  in  the  following  statement : 

“  These  collegiate  authorities  who  deem  their  responsibility  to 
be  ended  when  they  have  provided  bo<jks  and  apparatus,  lec¬ 
tures  and  classes,  take  a  fatally  incomplete  view  of  their  duties. 
Upon  them  rests  the  further  responsibility  to  do  what  they  can 
to  preserve  the  tradition  and  sentiments  in  a  place  of  which 
they  themselves  are  the  permanent  population,  amid  shifting 
generations  of  students.  Upon  them  rests  the  resi>onsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  standards  of  public  order  in  the  com¬ 
munity  about  them ;  for  the  maintenance,  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  of  athletic  purity  and  fairness  in  the  dealings  of  each 
university  with  its  rivals ;  for  the  fullest  development  of  those 
religious  sentiments  of  reverence  and  self-devotion  without 

'•  The  education  of  the  American  citizen,  p.  170. 
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which  churches  are  powerless,  and  creeds  are  but  empty 
forms.” 

Ill — The  problem  and  its  future 

In  presenting  certain  conditions  occurring  in  secondary  and 
higher  education  which  indicate  that  the  conditions  are  more 
favorable  for  the  unfit  than  for  those  who  should  be  in  control 
because  of  their  fitness,  it  has  been  my  object  to  call  attention 
in  no  uncertain  language  to  these  tendencies  which  are  of  no> 
small  danger  to  the  future  growth  of  the  nation.  When  2l 
number  of  men  are  grouped  together,  whether  it  be  as  a  board, 
of  trustees  or  other  public  representatives,  we  expect  that  the 
greatest  thoughts  and  therefore  the  highest  actions  can  only 
be  produced  by  concentrated  effort,  trusting  that  in  numbers 
there  is  an  increase  in  thinking  capacity  and  effective  action- 
and  that  the  larger  the  group  the  greater  their  power.  But 
it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  as  soon  as  we  group  together  a- 
number  of  individuals  for  the  consideration  of  any  j>roblem, 
the  result  will  in  all  probability  be  the  lowest  that  atry  of  the 
group  is  capable  of  and  not  the  highest.  As  it  is  said,** 
”  This  very  fact,  that  crowds  possesses  in  common-  ordinary 
qualities,  explains  why  they  can  never  accomplish  acts  de¬ 
manding  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  The  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  matters  of  general  interest  come  to  us  by  an  assembly  of 
men  of  distinction,  but  specialists  in  different  walks  of  life  are 
not  sensibly  superior  to  the  decisions  that  would  be  adopted  by 
a  gathering  of  imbeciles.  The  truth  is,  they  can  only  bring 
to  bear  in  common  on  the  work  in  hand  those  mediocre  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  average  individual.  In 
crowds  it  is  stupidity  and  not  mother-wit  that  is  accumulated.” 

It  is  the  action  of  the  small  group  of  men-  who  are  ever 
ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  good  and  true 
which  is  really  the  cause  of  advancement  in  knowledge.  The 
vast  majority  which  is  constantly  held  before  us  as  the  con¬ 
trolling  element  is  largely  the  tool  of  the  praisemonger  and 
not  the  supporter  of  what  is  best  for  the  country.  It  has 
been  stated  that  we  advance  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  ami 

’*  I.c  Bon,  The  crowd,  p.  8. 
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leave  the  unfit  to  continue  the  great  work  of  building  the 
nation  in  peace  and  war.  The  majority  is  a  wonderful  being 
in  the  imagination  of  the  person  who  has  an  object  to  accom¬ 
plish  and  who  wishes  it  to  be  represented  by  himself.  What 
is  the  majority?  If  it  is  a  crowd  simply^  it  is  not  controlled  by 
the  highest  ideals  by  any  means ;  as  Goethe  tells  us,  “  There  is 
nothing  more  odious  than  the  majority;  it  consists  of  a  few 
powerful  men  to  lead  the  way;  of  accommodating  rascals  and 
submissive  weaklings;  and  of  a  mass  of  men  who  trot  after 
them,  without  in  the  least  knowing  their  own  mind.” 

The  first  lesson  that  the  individual  must  learn  is  the  nature 
of  the  laws  which  control  the  majority  and  the  dangers  which 
may  result  where  the  so-called  majority  seeks  control.  The 
appreciation  of  the  man  who  dares  to  do  right  because  it  is 
right  is  the  second  great  lesson  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  man 
who  has  the  courage  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  education  should 
receive  every  support  from  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
The  problem  is  not  solved  when  a  good  man  is  sacrificed  be¬ 
cause  he  is  the  fittest.  Simply  the  statement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  should  take  an  active  part  in  his  defence  “  every 
man  for  himself  and  the  Devil  take  tlie  hindmost,”  does  not 
satisfy  nature’s  penalty.  It  is  simply  an  expression  which  in- 
<licates  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  community  is  low  and 
it  is  not  an  excuse  for  inactivity  in  public  affairs.  Is  it  not  to 
this  condition  that  Lowell  calls  attention? 

“  Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt  stand. 

Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  sliakes  the  dust  against  our  land  ? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  ’tis  Truth  alone  is  strong. 

And,  albeit  she  wanders  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all  wrong. 

“Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust. 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified. 

And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied.” 

As  these  problems  are  presented  the  pessimistic  view  is  not 
to  be  taken,  for  the  diseased  pessimism  is  too  often  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  medical  quack.  Optimism,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  blind  and  in  this  condition  it  is  the  special  field  for 
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the  fakir  or  bunco  steerer.  There  is  a  condition  which  is  ever 
mindful  of  present  needs  and  has  a  hopeful  future.  There  is 
in  this  condition  a  constant  realization  that  responsibility  is 
everywhere  needed  in  order  that  upward  growth  may  continue. 

We  are  reminded  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  great  work 
for  our  country.  His  influence  on  education  is  something  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  It  is  seldom  that  the  descendants  of  one 
man  can  exert  as  great  influence  as  those  of  Edwards  have 
upon  Yale  University.  Timothy  Dwight,  a  grandson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  from  1795-1817;  President  Woolsey,  a  great- 
grandson,  1846-1871;  President  Dwight,  a  great-great-gran.l- 
son,  1886-1899;  a  total  of  sixty-three  years  of  service  to  Yale 
within  a  little  over  a  century.  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  There  is 
another  picture,  that  of  one  who  fell  by  the  wayside — we  know 
him  as  Aaron  Burr — the  grandson  of  Edwards,  and  we  might 
question.  Why  was  this  possible?  Burr  in  many  of  his 
efforts  showed  great  ability,  yet  there  is  to  the  student  a  flaw 
somewhere  within  the  life.  It  i's  stated  that  in  the  early  life  of 
Burr  Judge  Reeve  wrote,  “  My  wife’s  brother  Aaron  is  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  He  will  accomplish 
great  things  if  he  lives  and  if  he  shall  not  prove  that  he  has 
the  fatal  defect  of  some  of  his  lamented  father’s  maternal 
ancestors  of  being  unable  to  see  wrong  in  anything  which  he 
desires  to  do.  This  is  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  his  sister, 
whose  affection  for  him  is  intense,  and  indeed,  his  for  her 
seems  to  be  equally  so.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  loving  him. 
May  God  grant  that  our  foreboding  prove  false,  for  he  is 
capable  of  doing  great  and  good  things.” 

This  inability  to  see  wrong  in  anything  that  we  may  desire 
to  do  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  with  us  in  many  cases 
the  survival  of  the  unfit  in  education. 

In  our  country  our  people  have  high  ideals,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  responsibility  ceases  here  and  too  little  effort  is 
made  to  make  these  ideals  effective.  We  are  constantly  look¬ 
ing  to  the  future  with  optimistic  foresight,  while  the  inatten¬ 
tion  of  the  present  leaves  us  a  pessimistic  hindsight. 

We  are  told  by  one  who  looks  into  the  future,  that  in 

’•  Wells,  Anticipations,  p.  333. 
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speaking  of  the  citizen  of  the  future  republic,  “  Birth  gives 
only  the  beginning,  the  raw  material,  of  a  civilized  man.  The 
perfect  civilized  man  is  not  only  strong  and  sound  of  body,  but 
a  very  elaborate  fabric  of  mind.  He  is  a  fabric  of  moral  sug¬ 
gestions  that  become  mental  habits,  a  magazine  of  more  or 
less  systematized  ideas,  a  scheme  of  knowledge  and  training 
and  an  jesthetic  culture.  He  is  the  child  not  only  of  parents 
but  of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  has  to  be  carefully 
guarded  from  physical  and  moral  contagions.  A  reasonable 
probability  of  insuring  borne  and  education  and  protection, 
without  any  parasitic  dependence  on  people  outside  of  the  kin 
of  the  child,  will  be  a  necessary  condition  to  a  moral  birth 
under  such  general  principles  as  we  have  supposed.” 

To  develop  from  the  present  conditions  to  those  of  the 
future  dreamed  of  by  the  optimist,  is  a  task  for  human  effort. 
Can  education  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  reach  these 
conditions?  Will  it  not  lead  to  a  life  similar  in  nature  and 
finally  reach  a  hereafter  along  the  same  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance?  It  may  seem  to  us  that  many  people  can  do  this  and 
have  much  that  fortune  refuses  to  the  more  worthy.  The 
idler  who  does  nothing  to-day  which  can  be  postponed  to  the 
future  exists.  He  is  happy,  to  all  appearances,  as  he  kills  time 
amid  the  frivolities  of  life.  The  thief  appears  to  have  made 
a  discovery  when  responsibility  becomes  a  myth  to  him  and  he 
takes  as  his  own  the  possessions  of  others.  These  are  living 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  but  we  are  not  proud  of  tbe 
results.  The  great  achievements  are  not  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  but  they  come  step  by  step,  honestly  and 
carefully  taken.  Can  the  goal  be  reached  by  the  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  which  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  praisemonger,  who 
lauds  from  the  housetop  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  thru 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  telling  with  exaggerated  statements 
what  is  to  be  done,  yet  hedging  and  never  speaking  a  word  of 
what  has  been  accomplished?  Can  the  gulf  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future  be  bridged  by  building  great  buildings,  sup- 
plying  great  laboratories,  and  elaborate  libraries?  Will  these 
evidences  of  wealth,  exhibited  to  the  wondering  public,  telling 
only  of  the  great  cost  but  nothing  said  of  what  has  been  ac- 
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complished  with  them  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
bring  about  the  desired  transformation? 

Can  the  natural  course  of  evolution  solve  the  problem  ?  We 
have  satisfied  by  this  means  many  questions  which  have  given 
more  or  less  trouble.  Anything  which  relieves  personal 
responsibility  is  received  with  very  little  questioning.  One 
form  of  evolution  is  constantly  before  us  in  our  social  world; 
responsibility  has  little  to  do  with  the  process.  It  is  “  Evolu¬ 
tion  by  Atrophy,”  and  its  tendency  is  towards  degenerative 
and  eliminatory  selection  of  superior  elements,  the  casting  off 
of  that  which  is  not  used,  or  encouraged,  or  favored.  These 
means  will  never  reach  the  higher  civilization.  The  education 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  produces  nothing.  The 
praisemonger  accomplishes  nothing  and  the  evolution  by 
atrophy  degenerates  into  nothing  of  value.  Growth  and 
constant  growth  is  needed  for  the  nation’s  welfare,  and  its- 
destiny  depends,  as  is  stated,*’  “  iiixin  the  quality  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  it  is  composed  and  by  which  it  is  directed.  If 
a  nation  is  rich  in  energetic  and  intelligent  qualities,  the 
greatest  of  disasters  can  only  have  a  transitory  and  limited 
influence.  When  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  may  produce  an  arrest  in  development  or  a  complete 
decline  and  fall.” 

To  prevent  atrophy  the  best  must  be  used.  The  best  must 
be  nourished  and  the  best  given  all  possible  resources. 

The  responsibility  which  is  part  of  the  citizen’s  duty  is  ( i ) 
that  the  homes  of  the  children  be  true  homes,  (2)  that  the 
secondary  education  shall  he  .so  arranged  that  the  teaching  of 
stupidity  will  not  result,  (3)  that  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  shall  have  the  highest  atmospheres  or  souls  for  the 
highest  ideals  and  that  those  institutions  possessed  of  evil 
spirits  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  places  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  (4)  that  the  teachers  shall  be  men 
of  effective  characters ;  specialists  in  many  cases,  but  specialists 
in  a  true  sense  of  the  word.  President  Butler  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  to  this  need,  “  one  other  danger,  common  to  all  uni¬ 
versities,  whether  American  or  German,  lies  in  the  excessive 

•'  Evolution  by  atrophy.  Demoor,  p.  a<)o. 
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specialization  which  is  so  often  warmly  recommended  to 
university  students.  Its  inevitable  result  is  loss  of  ability  to 
see  things  in  their  proper  proportions,  as  well  as  loss  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  learning  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  the  division  of  labor 
cannot  be  carried  too  far  for  the  value  of  the  product,  but 
certainly  it  can  be  carried  too  far  for  the  good  of  the  laborer. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  this  narrowing  of  view  and  sym¬ 
pathy  is  already  taking  place;  but  the  university  has  in  its 
faculty  of  philosophy  the  means  to  correct  it  if  it  will.  What 
science  and  practical  life  alike  need  is  not  the  narrow  men, 
but  broad  men  sharpened  to  a  point.  To  train  such  is  the 
highest  function  of  the  American  university;  and  by  its  success 
in  producing  them  must  efficiency  be  finally  tested,”  (5)  that 
the  teachers  in  the  higher  institutions  shall  be  encouraged  to 
enter  the  field  of  research  in  order  that  they  may  add  some¬ 
thing,  in  their  special  fields,  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

Interest  in  these  questions  will  insure  the  future  for  making 
of  citizens  who  will  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life.  They 
will  be  born  men  and  women.  They  will  live  as  men  and 
women  and  die  honored  as  such.  The  occupations  of  life  will 
not  require  every  effort  of  the  low  ideal  based  on  the  money 
which  can  be  grasped  during  the  years  of  existence,  and  suc¬ 
cess  will  not  be  $UCCE$$. 

It  is  more  easy  for  the  public  to  see  results  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  rush.  An  exhibition  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  education  appeals  very  readily  to  the  public,  and 
notoriety  results.  The  slow  and  sure  building  processes  in 
education  do  not  appeal  to  the  masses.  The  rush  is  too  often 
mistaken  for  results  accomplished.  It  is  the  one  who  pro¬ 
claims  that  he  is  to  do  something  in  the  future  who  is  too 
often  regarded  as  the  one  who  accomplishes  what  is  of  benefit, 
while  the  silent  worker  is  ignored. 

Confidence  on  part  of  the  public  that  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  ultimately  in  the  future  prove  satisfactory  gives  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  so,  it  simply  relieves  present  respon¬ 
sibility  and  transfers  it  to  the  future  generations.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  an  effective  career  in  which  it  is  realized  that 
“  Character  is  man’s  destiny  ”  is  necessary  for  parents  and  the 
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youth  of  the  land.  If  a  young  man  or  woman  can  be  made  to 
appreciate  that  they  have  in  their  possession  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  best  years  of  their  parents  and  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  responsibility  is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
make  effective  the  blessings  which  come  to  them  in  the  home, 
school,  college,  and  after-life  it  will  be  a  sure  foundation  for 
the  highest  effective  citizenship. 

In  an  editorial  in  a  prominent  paper,  in  speaking  of  certain 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  following  is  of 
interest : 

“  The  whole  situation,  we  say,  is  a  sad  one.  It  is  sad  be¬ 
cause  it  reveals  an  utter  failure  to  discriminate  between  the 
pretentious  things  and  the  real  things  in  human  life.  It  is  sad 
because  the  results  will  be  more  and  more  destructive  of 
quality,  of  manner,  of  appreciation  •  of  the  sound  and  the 
beautiful,  which  only  long  years  of  hard  experience  can  repro¬ 
duce.  When  we  have  learned  to  desire  sound  goods,  careful 
workmanship,  judicious  decisions,  considerate  treatment  of 
patrons, — in  short,  wisdom,  rather  than  humbug,  pretense, 
‘  plunging,’  and  ‘  hustling,’ — we  shall  again  have  in  the  employ 
of  corporations,  in  the  newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  universi¬ 
ties,  men  of  age  and  exp>erience.” 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  on  these  great  questions  which 
are  related  to  effective  education.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  that  a  teacher  who  cannot  devise  a  proper  education  for  his 
own  children  and  whose  children  are  noted  for  their  ineffective 
characters  is  not  equipped  to  instruct  the  children  of  others, 
regardless  how  many  rash  statements  may  be  made  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  More  is  needed  of  effective  work  and  less  of  the  razzle- 
dazzle  in  science  and  education. 

The  necessity  for  attention  to  true  education  comes  to  us 
from  past  history  as  Le  Bon  states:  **  “The  mental  constitu¬ 
tion  of  beings  cannot  escape  these  physiological  laws.  The 
brain  cell  that  is  not  utilized  ceases  to  fulfill  its  functions,  and 
mental  dispositions  it  took  centuries  to  form  may  be  promptly 
lost.  Courage,  energy,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  various 
qualities  of  character  that  were  a  long  time  in  being  acquired 

”  The  psychology  of  the  peoples,  p.  213. 
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disappear  quickly  enough  when  they  cease  to  be  exercised^ 
This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that  a  people  always  requires  a 
very  long  time  to  raise  itself  to  a  high  level  of  culture,  and  in 
some  cases  a  very  short  time  to  descend  into  the  abyss  of 
decadence. 

“  When  the  causes  are  examined  that  led  to  the  successive 
ruin  of  the  various  peoples  with  which  history  is  concerned, 
whether  the  people  in  question  be  the  Persians,  the  Romans, 
or  any  other  nation,  the  fundamental  factor  in  their  fall  is 
always  found  to  be  a  change  in  their  mental  constitution  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  deterioration  of  their  character.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  people  that  has  disappeared  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  deterioriation  of  its  intelligence.” 

So  with  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  there  will  come  a 
realization  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  will  depend  upon  the 
guards  which  are  about  our  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
insuring  the  greatest  possible  freedom  for  that  which  is 
highest  in  truth  and  thought  in  order  that  the  environment 
may  be  a  soul-building  one,  giving  to  every  student  as  a  herit¬ 
age  for  the  future  an  effective  character,  with  his  knowledge 
whether  it  be  classical  or  scientific,  so  that  life  may  be  effective 
and  practical  in  every  way.  The  barbarian  in  education  will 
not  be  tolerated  as  a  luxury,  but  will  be  regarded  as  was  the 
barbarian  of  old  who  endeavored  to  destroy  the  old  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  his  inrush  of  low  ideals  without  consideration  for  any¬ 
thing  besides  his  selfish  motives  for  accomplishing  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation  and  the  formation  of 
conditions  for  the  survival  of  the  unfit. 

J.  B.  Weems 

Criwk,  Va. 
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In  the  presence  of  those  who  have  been  constantly  engaged 
for  years  in  fitting  students  for  college,  it  requires  some  hardi¬ 
hood  in  one  whose  practical  experience  in  preparatory  teaching 
dates  back  nearly  a  generation  to  discourse  at  all  dogmatically 
on  methods  of  instruction  in  preparatory  schools.  What  the 
material  is,  what  the  conditions  are,  and  how  with  the  given 
material  and  conditions  the  best  results  can  be  attained,  must 
surely  be  best  known  to  those  whose  daily  work  is  a  study  of 
these  very  problems. 

Yet  altho  the  college  examiner  and  instructor  may  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  lay  down  the  law  .as  to  methods  in  preparatory 
work,  he  does  have  occasion  to  observe  the  results  actually 
reached ;  and  as  it  is  his  function  to  continue  and  complete  the 
work  begun  in  the  preparatory  school,  he  is  in  the  best  position 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  course  as  a  whole,  and  to  state,  at 
least  in  a  general  way,  wherein  it  can  be  made  more  fruitful. 
I  know  that  the  attitude  of  the  practical  teacher  toward 
people  who  have  remarks  to  make,  “  in  a  general  way,”  on 
educational  matters,  is  much  like  that  of  the  burnt  child  to¬ 
ward  the  fire,  and  not  unnaturally.  Education,  as  the  forma¬ 
tive  department  of  human  activity,  especially  engages  the 
freakish  speculations  of  closet  philosophers,  who  would  take 
the  child  at  birth, — yes,  and  long  before  birth, — and  put 
him  and  all  connected  with  him  thru  a  series  of  fads 
and  whimseys  that  would  surely  kill  both  l)ody  and  soul. 
But  there  are  theories  and  theories;  educational  cranks  and 
practical  teachers.  Views  and  convictions  that  have  been 
reached  after  long  experience,  whether  they  have  crystal¬ 
lized  into  a  theory  or  not,  should  have  some  value,  and  ought 

'  This  paper,  substantially  as  here  given,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  High 
School  Teachers  Association  at  Biddeford,  Me. 
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not  to  be  classed  with  the  abstract  speculations  of  men  who^ 
very  likely,  never  taught  a  day  in  their  lives.  This  reflection, 
that  mere  length  of  service  in  the  classroom  makes  any  man’s 
opinion  worth  something,  together  with  the  fact  that  many  of 
you  are  my  former  pupils,  reassures  me  in  this  attempt  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  this  body  of  teachers  that  I  should 
talk  to  you  to-night  on  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

A  thoro  treatment  of  our  subject,  about  which  many  volumes 
have  been  written,  especially  in  Germany,  would  take  the  pupil 
at  the  very  beginning  of  bis  Latin  course  and  conduct  him’ 
thru  all  the  details  of  the  successive  stages  until  entering  col¬ 
lege.  This  is  the  method  employed  by  Dettweiler  in  his  ex¬ 
haustive  work,  published  in  1895,  much  of  which  is  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  us  even  in  our  American  conditions.  But 
in  view  of  the  breadth  of  the  subject  to  be  covered  in  the  brief 
time  at  our  disposal,  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  merely  some 
leading  features  of  Latin  instruction.  A  consideration  of  these 
topics  will  suggest  at  least  what  it  is  desirable  to  secure,  even 
tho  the  methods  of  securing  it  be  not  in  all  cases  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

What  is  the  primary  aim  of  Latin  study?  It  is  the  power 
to  read  Latin.  Simple  and  obvious  as  this  aim  appears,  it  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  in  Latin  teaching.  Owing,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  Latin  study  are  many  and 
various,  even  teachers  of  Latin  who  have  taught  many  years 
have  differed  widely  in  their  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  is 
the  chief  object  in  studying  Latin  ?  ”  Perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
mon  answer  has  been  “  menial  discipline  and  elaborate  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  framed  to  show  that  no  other  study,  except 
that  of  Greek,  can  compare  with  Latin  in  this  regard.  Others 
have  given  chief  weight  to  the  advantage  that  Latin  study  offers 
in  taking  us  to  the  source  of  half  of  our  English  vocabulary, 
and  in  making  clear  the  forms,  the  history  and  much  of  the 
material  of  modern  literature.  Again,  the  study  of  Latin  is 
chiefly  valued  by  some  because  it  greatly  assists  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  languages,  or  because,  by  the  training  it 
affords  in  observation,  analysis  and  classification,  it  prepares- 
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the  mind  admirably  for  the  study  of  physical  science.  Possibly 
some  have  taken  no  higher  view  than  that,  inasmuch  as  Latin 
is  a  traditional  subject  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  order  to 
get  into  college,  it  is  to  be  studied  without  asking  any  ques¬ 
tions,  simply  because  the  colleges  require  it  and  the  schools 
provide  funds  for  such  instruction. 

The  advantages  mentioned,  and  other  cognate  ones  that 
might  be  named,  are  great  and  undeniable;  but  no  one  of  them 
should  be  considered  the  prime  object  of  the  study.  They  are 
incidental  and  secondary;  and  to  elevate  any  one  of  them  to 
the  highest  place  dislocates  the  system  of  work  and  produces 
a  defective  result.  We  cannot  too  clearly  conceive  our  funda¬ 
mental  purpose,  the  real  title  of  Latin  to  its  place  in  educa¬ 
tion.  We  are  to  teach  Latin  because  the  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  in  and  for  themselves,  are  worth  reading  and  worth  know¬ 
ing.  Only  here  can  we  find  a  really  solid  foundation.  By 
seeking  first  this  mastery  we  shall  find  all  these  things  added 
unto  us ;  and  in  no  other  way  ‘shall  we  compass  them  all. 

Fortunately  for  the  future  of  education,  this  is  coming  to  be 
the  prevailing  view  in  this  country.  It  has  been  declared  again 
and  again  during  the  last  fifteen  years  by  the  best  Latinists  and 
the  highest  educational  authorities.  It  is  the  foundation  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  classical  programs  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of 
the  preparatory  courses  recommended  by  the  New  England 
College  Commission  and  the  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion. 

This  cardinal  matter  settled,  we  may  consider  the  means  to 
this  chief  end.  Of  these  none  claims  earlier  or  later  attention 
from  teacher  and  pupil  than  the  careful  pronunciation  and  ex¬ 
pressive  reading  of  the  language  itself.  Happily  we  may  now 
be  said  to  have  passed  thru  the  vexatious  transition  from  the 
English  to  the  Roman  method  of  pronouncing  Latin.  The 
latter  is  practically  universal  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
great  majority  of  undergraduates  have  never  known  any  other. 
Many  teachers,  however,  were  brought  up  on  the  English 
method ;  and  altho  they  have  adopted  the  other,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  lapsing  rather  often  from  the  strict  and  full  rendering 
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of  the  long  vowels,  even  if  they  do  not  occasionally  utter  the 
English  vowel  sounds.  As  all  who  have  tried  it  can  testify, 
a  resolute  effort  is  required  in  order  to  make  the  change  com¬ 
plete.  But  systematic  practice  in  reading  aloud,  with  the  strict¬ 
est  care  to  give  each  long  vowel  its  full  time,  will  gain  the  de¬ 
sired  end.  And  it  is  extremely  important  that  this  end  should 
be  gained  speedily,  for  the  slightest  carelessness  on  the  teacher's 
part  is  bound  to  be  reproduced  and  exaggerated  by  the  student ; 
while  the  careless  ways  of  pronouncing  that  students  are  prone 
to  on  their  account  will  pass  unnoticed  and  become  inveterate. 

Milton  remarks  that  “  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English 
tongue  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French.”  But  even  if  we  give 
the  so-called  Continental  vowel  sounds,  as  Milton  did,  we  have 
gone  barely  half-way.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Roman 
method  is,  of  course,  its  observance  of  quantity.  But  the  quan¬ 
titative  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  is  especially  difficult  for 
English-speaking  people.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  we 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  shorten  the  open  vowels,  using  a 
very  close  o  in  words  like  sione,  bone,  coat,  throat,  and  even  boat  ; 
so  too  a  flat  a  in  words  like  path,  mms,  cast,  etc.  Good  utter¬ 
ance  must  shun  all  this;  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  being  prop¬ 
erly  drilled  in  Latin  is  getting  valuable  vocal  practice  with 
words  like  Romandrum,  amabamim,  clvitdtes. 

What  has  been  aptly  termed  “  the  convulsion  of  the  accent  ” 
in  English  is  also  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principle  that  a  long 
vowel,  wherever  found,  should  have  its  full  time  for  utterance 
Such  words  as  judicature,  hiezntably,  peremptorily,  also  mUiPry 
and  liter’ry  in  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman,  show  how  we  slur 
and  swallow  syllables,  sacrificing  everything  to  the  sledgeham¬ 
mer  stress  of  the  accent.  Hence  when  the  pupil  comes  upon  the 
Latin  original  of  the  English  inevitable,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  say 
inevitabilis ,  with  every  vowel  short,  instead  of  inezhtdbilTs  (if 
acc.  plur.)  with  four  long  vowels  out  of  six.  So,  too,  the  pupil 
quite  naturally  says  niensis  for  niensis,  in  his  first  declension 
paradigm.  At  this  earliest  stage  hardly  too  much  care  can  be 
taken  that,  in  the  memorizing  of  the  declensions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions,  each  form  shall  be  correctly  pronounced,  and  in  particular 
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that  each  long  vowel  shall  be  given  its  due  time,  whether  it 
occurs  in  an  accented  syllable  or  not.  Now  that  most  prepara¬ 
tory  text-books,  including  some  editions  of  Vergil  and  Ovid, 
have  the  long  vowels  so  marked  in  every  Latin  word,  all  that 
is  needed  is  vigilance  in  the  teacher  to  keep  himself  and  his 
pupils  to  the  standard  of  full  and  free  vowel  and  consonant 
enunciation. 

The  practice  necessary  to  acquire  and  maintain  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  will  show  the  great  value  of  oral  work  as  a  means 
of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  language  itself.  Nothing  else 
gives  such  a  hold  upon  a  foreign  tongue  as  the  frequent  hear¬ 
ing  of  it.  The  Romans,  moreover,  beyond  modem  men, 
shaped  their  language  and  their  literary  productions  for  the 
ear  rather  than  the  eye.  Almost  everything  that  was  written 
was  spoken  or  recited  by  the  writer.  Latin  is  therefore  essen¬ 
tially  rhetorical,  oral.  “  The  grandeur  that  was  Rome  ”  still 
reverberates  in  these  full-throated  sounds.  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  are  few  boys  and  girls  yvho  cannot  be  made  to  feel  this 
oral  beauty.  As  long  as  the  English  pronunciation  prevailed, — 
which  was  confessedly  a  makeshift,  a  barbarous  jargon, — there 
was  every  inducement  not  to  read  the  text  aloud;  and  thus 
was  fostered  the  tendency  to  make  instruction  dry  and  too 
largely  linguistic.  But  with  the  adoption  of  the  restored  pro¬ 
nunciation  Latin  study  has  received  a  new  impetus.  The  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  teaching,  which  make  oral  work  prominent, 
have  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  restored  pronunciation, 
and  in  many  instances  have  been  conceived  and  applied  by  its 
warmest  advocates. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  we  must  deal  with  Latin  ob¬ 
jectively.  It  is  never  “  in  the  air,”  as  German  is  in  Germany 
or  French  in  France.  If  we  could  bring  all  five  senses  to  bear 
upon  it,  we  should  never  master  too  thoroly  its  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  But  both  sight  and  hearing  we  can  apply;  and  I  believe 
oral  reading  will  be  more  and  more  resorted  to  for  the  new  life 
that  it  imparts.  The  more  oral  work  the  better  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  From  the  beginning  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
read  the  lesson  aloud  to  himself  in  his  room  repeatedly,  and 
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also  before  tlie  class,  always  with  strict  attention  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  to  (juantity  and  accent.  The  teacher  should  read  aloud 
to  the  class  the  Latin  text  by  the  page, — often  the  review  lesson, 
oftener  the  advance  lesson,— taking  pains  not  only  to  pronounce 
with  accuracy,  but  to  express  the  thought  as  fully  as  possible 
in  the  Latin  words.  When  the  instructor  thus  feels  the  Latin 
as  Latin,  and  renders  the  shades  of  emphasis  as  the  word  order 
demands,  the  pupil  will  soon  find  himself  able  to  see  thru  a 
simple  sentence  without  translating  it.  The  word  order  will 
no  longer  seem  mysterious  and  arbitrary,  but  will  have  increas¬ 
ing  significance.  He  will  learn  to  watch  for  the  emphasis  re¬ 
quired.  His  own  pronunciation  will  cease  to  be  mechanical  and 
unmeaning.  His  translation  will  become  more  intelligent,  and 
his  interest  will  deepen  with  his  deepening  insight. 

In  these  observations  I  have  had  in  mind  the  prose  authors. 
In  dealing  with  verse,  let  the  teacher  make  himself  master 
of  the  art  of  metrical  -reading;  and  after  the  class  has  studied 
some  hundred  or  more  lines  of  Ovid  or  Vergil,  let  him  read  to 
the  class  long  passages,  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  with  as 
much  feeling  and  expression  as  he  could  put  into  a  page  of 
Milton.  Then  let  him  gradually  bring  his  pupils  up  to  a  similar 
readiness.  Teachers  who  have  not  tried  it  will  be  surprised  to 
note  how  soon  the  better  scholars  can  be  brought  to  move  with 
freedom  and  expression  thru  a  page  of  verse.  Obviously, 
poetry  can  be  properly  appreciated  in  no  other  way;  nor,  for 
that  matter,  can  prose. 

Much  will  be  gained  toward  this  end  if,  from  the  start,  trans¬ 
lation  at  hearing  from  Latin  into  English  and  from  English 
into  Latin  is  faithfully  practiced.  If  this  can  be  supplemented 
by  the  declamation  of  interesting  selections  of  Latin  prose  or 
verse,  so  much  the  better.  Words  and  constructions  once 
thoroly  memorized  are  a  possession  forever.  It  is  just  this 
quick  memory  of  the  very  youthful  pupil  that  ought  to  be  much 
more  generally  utilized  in  learning  the  elements  of  Latin  in  the 
last  year  or  two  of  the  grammar  school. 

Nine  Latin  .students  out  of  ten  turn  out  to  be  what  the  first 
year  makes  of  them.  Too  often  they  turn  out  helpless  and 
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hopeless  because  thru  their  own  or  their  teacher’s  fault  the 
foundation  work  has  never  been  thoroly  done.  Nor  is  it  a 
simple  matter  to  do  that  work  thoroly.  The  most  experienced 
teacher,  and  not  the  young-  apprentice,  ought  to  have  charge  of 
the  beginners.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  cannot  be  too 
complete  or  too  ready;  nor  can  he  be  too  richly  endowed  with 
the  teaching  faculty.  Yet  with  a  paragon  of  a  teacher  and  with 
every  possible  aid,  the  young  beginner  cannot  escape  the  neceS' 
sity  of  memorizing  forms,  syntax  and  vocabulary.  These  mat¬ 
ters  have  got  to  be  learned,  and  thoroly  learned,  and  no  other 
way  of  acquiring  them  will  ever  be  found  than  that  of  hard 
study.  The  mere  rote  learning  of  paradigms  is  sometimes  ob¬ 
jected  to  as  being  mechanical  and  fruitless;  but  if  the  meaning 
of  each  inflectional  ending  is  fully  fixed,  as  it  should  be,  by 
repeated  exercises  in  turning  English  into  Latin  and  Latin  into 
English,  it  is  hard  to  see  anything  but  a  decided  advantage  in 
possessing  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  forms, — call  it  rote 
knowledge  if  you  will, — that  on  hearing  or  seeing  any  one 
form  the  mind  instantly  and  automatically  commands  all  the 
other  forms  of  the  word.  It  is  precisely  this  ready,  uncon¬ 
scious,  or  subconscious,  apprehension  of  the  forms  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  words  that  we  are  aiming  to  secure,  in  order  that  a 
I^tin  sentence,  in  course  of  time,  may  come  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  mind  like  an  English  sentence,  automatically,  as  a  whole, 
as  a  thought,  an  idea,  and  not  as  a  group  of  words  whose  sepa¬ 
rate  meanings  and  relations  are  consciously  sought  out  and  com¬ 
bined.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  instantaneous  apprehension  of  the 
forms,  rather  than  the  lack  of  vocabulary,  that  causes  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reading  Latin.  Brought  up  speaking  a  language  that 
has  discarded  nearly  all  its  inflections,  the  pupil  is  confronted 
with  a  language  in  which  inflections  abound.  He  has  no  con¬ 
ception  of  language  apart  from  fixed  forms  and  a  practically 
fixed  word  order;  but,  roughly  speaking,  almost  any  order  is 
possible  in  Latin,  and  a  world  of  meaning  hangs  on  the  ever 
varying  last  syllable,  or  even  the  last  letter  of  each  inflected 
word.  How  prone  the  English-speaking  boy  is  to  overlook 
this  vital  point  is  seen  in  almost  every  exercise  in  Latin  com- 
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position.  If  he  gets  the  word  he  wants,  he  is  apt  to  leave  it  in 
the  form  most  familiar  to  him, — the  nominative,  if  it  is  a  noun, 
or  the  first  pers.  sing.  act.  indie,  pres.,  if  it  is  a  verb.  The  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  ending  is  created  and  fostered  only  by  diligent 
cultivation;  but  by  some  means  this  feeling  must  be  made  to 
take  possession  of  the  boy.  It  must  become  with  him  a  kind  of 
conscience,  so  that  he  will  feel  a  moral  recoil  from  putting  a 
nominative  for  an  ablative,  or  an  infinitive  for  a  subjunctive. 

Naturally  the  verb  forms  are  the  most  important;  yet  in  the 
majority  of  cases  these  are  not  properly  learned.  In  an  ele¬ 
mentary  paper,  which  I  recently  set,  the  principal  parts  of  five 
verbs,  queruniur,  verentur,  malit,  vivere,  and  acciderit,  were 
called  for,  also  the  inflection  of  malit  in  the  fut.  indicative  and 
in  the  imperf.  subjunctive.  Not  one  candidate  got  the  forms 
exactly  right.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty  than  to  insist  from  the  beginning  and  thru  the  first  two 
years  that  the  pupil  shall  not  pass  by  a  verb  in  his  reading 
without  being  able  to  give  the  principal  parts  and  to  vary  it 
freely  thru  all  its  changes  of  voice,  mood,  tense,  number  and 
person. 

The  order  of  words  too  often  continues  a  mystery  to  th.e 
pupil  and  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  instructor.  The  ex¬ 
treme  freedom  of  word  order  permitted  by  the  synthetic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  language  is  skillfully  utilized  by  the  best  writers, 
so  that  to  the  initiated  eye  the  printed  page  of  Cicero,  Caesar  or 
Livy,  of  Vergil  or  Horace,  exhibits  for  all  time  the  nicety  of 
thought  and  expression  that  a  pageof  Shakspere  or  Webster  pos¬ 
sesses  only  when  rendered  orally  by  an  accomplished  elocutionist. 
The  teacher  who  has  trained  himself  to  see  and  feel  these  tokens 
of  elegance  and  force  will  appreciate  his  author  as  never  before, 
and  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  train  his  class  to  the  same 
appreciation.  Nor  need  such  training  be  deferred  until  the 
authors  are  taken  up;  as  soon  as  the  boy  can  understand  puer 
puellam  amat,  he  can  be  made  to  see  the  varying  emphasis  in  all 
the  possible  permutations  of  these  simple  words,  and  from  such 
humble  beginnings  he  may  rise  to  a  delighted  perception  of  the 
very  tone  and  manner  of  the  ancients. 
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Even  a  slight  knowledge  of  word  arrangement  gives  to  Latin 
composition  a  much-to-be-dcsired  interest.  Since  teachers  gen¬ 
erally  are  agreed  that  the  making  of  Latin  should  be  the  chief 
means  of  fixing  forms  and  syntax,  this  should  be  carried  on,  not 
occasionally,  but  constantly  thru  the  course,  even  when  the  class 
is  reading  Vergil  or  Ovid.  The  elementary  manual  with  its 
systematic  drill  in  syntax  cannot  safely  be  omitted.  After  this 
come  naturally  the  exercises  based  on  the  parts  of  Caesar, 
Nepos  and  Cicero  that  are  familiar  to  the  class.  Such  exercises 
are  abundantly  provided  in  various  good  composition  manuals; 
but  sentences  made  on  the  same  basis  of  text  by  the  teacher 
himself  will  in  many  cases  serve  his  purpose  better,  as  having 
a  fresher  interest  arising  out  of  closer  relations.  In  this  exer¬ 
cise  the  teacher  finds,  or  may  find,  an  invaluable  opportunity  of 
estimating  the  pupil’s  knowledge  and  of  getting  at  the  pupil 
himself.  Instead  of  being,  as  it  often  has  been,  a  byword  for 
all  that  is  dry  and  profitless,  Latin  composition,  rightly  treated, 
can  be  made,  and  is  made  by  some,  quite  as  interesting  and 
fruitful  as  any  branch  of  Latin  study.  And  yet,  to  judge  from 
the  showing  at  the  college  entrance  examinations,  this  subject 
is  sadly  neglected  in  many  schools. 

Translation  into  English  has  been  and  must  be  the  main 
matter  in  classical  study.  Rightly  managed,  it  is  an  unsur¬ 
passed  means  of  sharpening  the  understanding  and  of  gaining 
a  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  a  twofold  process,  an 
analysis  of  the  highly  complicated  original  sentence  and  simul¬ 
taneously  a  synthesis  of  the  English  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses  that  are  found  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Latin. 
It  is  no  more  a  study  of  Latin  than  of  English  composi¬ 
tion;  and  for  generations  was  practically  all  the  training  in 
English  to  be  had  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  such  discipline  bore  some  splendid  fruit,  which 
has  not  yet  been  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  the  present  systematic 
training  in  the  vernacular.  How  difficult  genuine  translation 
is,  a  rendering  that  combines  spirit  and  letter  in  the  best  way 
possible,  every  classical  teacher  knows  from  his  own  case,  and 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  prepared  to  deal  gently  with  the  erring  pupil. 
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Still,  his  stock  of  patience  needs  to  be  very  large.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  “  translation  English  ”  of  the  classroom  is  indeed  a  shock¬ 
ing  thing,  and  lends  some  color  to  the  gibe  of  the  Philistines, 
that  students  not  only  fail  to  learn  the  ancient  languages  but 
unlearn  their  own  in  the  attempt.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  helplessness,  the  pupil  often  has  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  passage  he  is  dealing  with.  His  trouble  lies  in  the  two¬ 
fold  nature  of  his  effort,  in  coupling  simultaneously  with  his 
Latin  analysis  his  English  synthesis.  The  supply  of  English 
words  at  his  command  is  small.  For  every  Latin  word  in  the 
sentence  he  has,  probably,  one  English  equivalent.  “  Fides,'* 
for  instance,  is  always  “  faith,”  tho  it  stands  also  for 
“  credit,”  “  credibility,”  “  truth,”  “  conscientiousness,”  etc. ;  so 
“  res  ”  is  always  “  thing  ”  or  “  affair,”  tho  it  may  stand  for 
anything  concrete  or  abstract,  according  to  the  context.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  the  natural  tendency  to  transfer,  rather  than  trans¬ 
late,  the  Latin  words,  by  using  the  obvious  English  derivatives, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  very  many  instances  the  English 
meaning  has  wandered  far  from  that  of  the  classical  original. 
And  not  only  must- he  work  with  a  scanty  vocabulary  in  both 
languages:  with  the  conscientious  feeling  that  he  must  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  literal,  he  is  prone  to  give  the  numerous  participles 
just  as  they  stand,  perhaps  too  the  infinitive  with  subject  accusa¬ 
tive  and  the  passive  impersonal.  With  the  best  intentions  and 
with  some  well-earned  knowledge,  he  makes  but  a  poor  show¬ 
ing.  Another  pupil,  perhaps,  of  a  more  offhand  temperament, 
will  glide  freely  over  the  characteristic  points  of  the  Latin  and 
produce  a  superficial  paraphrase.  To  be  as  literal  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  idiom  permits,  but  in  no  case  to  violate  English  idiom,  is 
of  course  the  guiding  principle;  but  the  thoroly  successful  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  schoolboy,  and  of 
the  great  majority  of  college  students.  It  is,  I  repeat,  largely 
a  study  of  English  diction  and  style.  A  mature  taste,  a  copious 
vocabulary  in  both  languages,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  of  Roman  life  and  thought  and,  in  the  case  of  a  poet  author, 
a  feeling  for  poetry  amounting  to  a  poetic  gift,  are  qualifica¬ 
tions  demanded  in  a  real  translator.  Naturally  few  such  are 
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to  be  found  in  the  classroom,  either  in  tlie  chair  or  upon  the 
benches. 

But  tho  perfect  translation  may  well  be  the  despair  of  the 
ordinary  student  or  teacher,  there  is  abundant  recompense  for 
conscientious  work.  Inspired  with  this  conviction,  the  teacher 
will  impress  it  upon  the  pupil  that  the  cardinal  sin  is  to  violate 
good  English,  and  that,  with  this  point  guarded,  the  version 
must  be  as  literal  as  possible.  He  will  see  to  it  that  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  translation,  whether  oral  or  written,  is  right;  that 
the  diction  is  correct  and  appropriate,  and  that  the  style  is 
clear,  simple,  forcible  and  smooth.  What  better  training  in 
practical  rhetoric  can  be  found,  provided  the  teacher  is  himself 
well  trained  not  only  in  the  Latin  language,  but  in  English 
rhetoric,  in  addition  to  the  indispensable  requisites,  personal 
magnetism  and  teaching  power. 

This  ideal  teacher  will  find  methods  of  his  own  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose  in  view,  and  these  will  doubtless  prove  the 
best  for  his  pupils;  but  he  will  not  be  slow  to  try  promising 
methods  of  other  people.  One  or  two  suggestions  therefore 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Oral  translation  at  hearing  has  al¬ 
ready  been  spoken  of  as  a  means  of  getting  a  direct  grasp  of 
the  Latin;  it  is  perhaps  equally  serviceable  in  giving  a  ready 
command  of  English  idiom.  The  time-honored  oral  translation 
read  from  the  Latin  text  must  continue  to  l)e  the  practical 
stand-by  with  large  classes;  and  widely  differing  results  have 
been  and  will  be  accomplished  with  it  by  different  teachers. 
But  the  monotony  that  is  apt  to  be  felt  by  pupil  and  teacher 
alike  may  be  appreciably  relieved  by  writing.  A  passage  trans¬ 
lated  upon  the  blackboard,  whether  by  teacher  or  pupil,  fixes  at¬ 
tention,  awakens  intelligent  criticism  and  serves  as  a  useful 
object  lesson  for  the  correction  of  common  faults.  For  the 
benefit  of  individuals,  translations  written  by  them  in  the  class- 
r(X)m, — seldom  elsewhere,  for  obvious  reasons, — may  be  made 
the  subject  of  personal  conferences  to  the  limit  of  time  and 
strength.  Then,  too,  by  way  of  adding  example  to  precept, 
after  the  assigned  lesson  has  been  gone  over  in  the  class,  sec¬ 
tion  by  section,  the  teacher  should  render  it  as  a  whole  with 
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great  care,  showing  the  standard  toward  which  the  pupil  is 
to  work.  Much  that  is  not  assigned  to  the  class  ought  to  be 
translated  to  it  by  the  instructor, — omitted  chapters,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  other  writings  of  the  same  author  that  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  text-book,  especially  if  they  throw  light  on  the 
subject-matter  in  hand.  This  implies  explanations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  showing  why  this  or  that  word  or  phrase  was  chosen 
rather  than  another  one, — more  commonplace  perhaps  and  such 
as  students  are  too  apt  to  choose, — and  disclosing  the  various 
methods  and  devices  of  the  practiced  hand. 

Particularly  in  verse  translation  is  this  guidance  needed, 
'rile  young  pupil  has  no  clear  conception  of  the  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  poetry  and  prose.  His  reading  of  Vergil 
ought  to  be  a  literary  awakening.  The  teacher  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  note  for  himself  wherein  lies  the  poetic 
quality  of  this  or  that  word  or  phrase  in  the  original;  and  in 
the  lame  translations,  which  are  sure  to  be  given,  he  should 
explain  just  how  they  come  short.  With  a  keen  scent  of  his 
own  for  bathos,  he  will  deem  it  an  important  part  of  his  duty 
to  point  out  how  this  ever  present  quality  in  the  pupil’s  efforts 
may  be  banished,  and  why  the  substituted  word  or  phrase  is 
better.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  lecture  on  “  Literature  and 
science,”  tells  of  a  student  who  in  paraphrasing  the  line  of 
Macbeth,  “  Can’st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?  ”  made 
it  into,  “  Can  you  not  wait  upon  the  lunatic?  ”  and  the  apostle 
of  culture  remarks  that  he  would  rather  have  a  boy  know  this 
to  be  bad,  even  the  ignorant,  say,  of  the  moon’s  diameter,  than 
have  him  know  .all  about  the  moon  and  yet  be  incapable  of 
detecting  bathos. 

This  active  responsibility  of  the  teacher  has  equal  scope  irt 
sight  translation.  The  power  to  read  at  sight  Latin  that  has- 
never  before  been  seen  by  the  reader  is  extremely  rare,  if  by 
”  sight  ”  we  mean  on  the  instant.  Even  a  draft  payable  at  sight 
turns  out  generally  to  be  payable  on  three  days’  sight;  and 
Latin  to  be  read  at  sight  should  have  at  least  three  minutes’’ 
grace.  What  is  meant  by  “  sight  reading  ”  is  that  the  pupil, 
after  taking  a  brief  time  to  read  over  a  passage  before  unseen 
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by  him,  should  be  able,  without  assistance,  to  translate  it  into 
respectable  English.  As  we  have  seen,  this  power  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  chief  aim  of  Latin  study;  and  as  it  is  the  final  attain¬ 
ment,  pupils  in  the  earlier  stages  cannot  be  expected  to  possess 
it  in  any  high  degree.  Here  it  may  be  objected  that  the  en¬ 
trance  examinations  in  some  colleges  consist  almost  wholly  of 
unseen  translation.  True,  and  not  unreasonably,  it  would 
seem,  when  the  conditions  are  taken  into  account.  A  half  hour 
or  so  is  allowed  for  each  passage  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  lines. 
The  general  drift  and  connection  are  briefly  explained  to  the 
candidate,  and  unusual  words — that  is,  such  as  have  not  oc¬ 
curred  three  or  four  times  in  his  reading, — are  translated  for 
him.  The  passages  present  nothing  more  than  the  average 
difficulty  of  an  author  with  whom  he  has  become  familiar.  If 
under  these  favoring  circumstances  he  produces  a  rendering 
that  is  a  little  more  than  half  right,  he  passes.  This  is  not 
calling  for  greater  proficiency  than  can  fairly  be  asked  of  pupils 
who  have  studied  Latin  four  years,  with  five  one-hour  exercises- 
a  week.  And  the  papers  show  a  good  degree  of  proficiency, — 
quite  as  much  as  those  handed  in  under  the  old  system  of 
setting  passages  taken  only  from  the  previously  studied  parts 
of  the  authors. 

Former  methods  have  tended  to  foster  in  the  pupil  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  dread  of  unseen  Latin  that  a  child  has  of 
going  into  a  dark  room.  Our  methods  ought  to  be  such  that 
after  four  years  of  study  a  boy  would  find  no  room  in  the 
Latin  domicile  wholly  dark;  whilst  in  several  spacious  apart¬ 
ments  he  should  be  moving  about  with  the  ease  and  confidence 
of  one  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  must  be 
taught  that  sight  translation  is  real  translation,  not  mere  guess¬ 
work,  not  riding  roughshod  over  forms  and  constructions,  trust¬ 
ing  to  arrive  at  some  tolerable  meaning.  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  entrance  examinations  a  grammatical  test  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  candidate’s  attainment 
in  reading  has  real  solidity.  All  genuine  translation  must  rest 
on  a  Spartan  drill  in  forms,  especially  those  of  the  verb,  so  that 
the  significance  of  the  manifold  endings  of  declension  and  con- 
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jugation  shall  be  unconsciously  felt  at  a  glance.  Three-fourths 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Latin  student  lie  right  here. 

If  the  results  obtained  from  the  sight-reading  exercise  are 
disappointing,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  Latin 
so  treated  is  not  too  difficult.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  while 
reading  Cicero  in  the  regular  way,  to  do  sight-reading  also  in 
■Cicero;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  select  the  easiest  parts, 
and  in  the  beginning,  the  simplest  parts  of  Caesar  will  probably 
not  prove  too  simple  for  the  Cicero  class  to  read  at  sight.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  pupil’s  confidence  in  himself  should 
be  more  and  more  established  by  success,  and  not  underminetl 
by  defeat.  Practice  should  begin  as  soon  as  he  can  tell  what 
pudla  amat  means,  and  should  be  religiously  carried  on,  duly 
graded,  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  text-book  in  use  will 
furnish  the  most  convenient  material  to  choose  from,  but  as  so 
much  depends  upon  a  successful  choice,  the  specially  prepared 
selections  for  sight-reading  may  be  preferred. 

Hardly  a  subject  in  the  course  gives  the  teacher  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  teach.  By  reading  the  Latin  again  and  again 
with  the  fullest  expression,  he  can  almost  convey  the  meaning 
directly  without  translation  to  the  pupil’s  mind.  In  giving 
such  assistance  as  is  needed’  he  will  rarely  tell  the  student  out¬ 
right;  but  by  leading  him  to  compare,  combine,  deduce, — in 
short,  to  think, — he  will  not  only  help  him  win  for  himself  the 
■desired  information,  but  will  be  stimulating  his  mental  growth. 
Many  teachers  and  many  pupils  can  testify  that  they  find  the 
sight-reading  exercise  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  the  Latin  course. 

Our  attention  has  been  so  taken  up  with  the  language  itself 
that  we  may  have  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  principle  that 
Latin  is  to  be  studied  because  the  Latin  writers,  in  and  for 
themselves,  are  worth  reading  and  worth  knowing.  And  herein, 
no  question,  Latin  students  have  been  sinned  against.  They 
have  been  allowed  to  go  on  in  a  mechanical  way,  reading  parts 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  with  little  attention  to  what  these  writers 
say.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  leave  Caesar  without  any 
•clear  idea  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  say 
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nothing  of  any  conception  of  the  influence  of  that  conquest  on 
the  history  of  Rome  and  of  Europe.  Caesar's  own  personality  is 
apt  to  be  but  imperfectly  grasped.  Cicero's  per.sonal  qualities 
are  better  apprehended,  perhaps  too  the  orations,  in  a  general 
way;  but  even  a  careful  reading  of  an  oration  does  not  suffice 
to  give  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  as  a  whole,  nor 
of  the  relations  of  the  several  parts.  After  studying  the  an¬ 
alyses  in  the  text-book,  the  student  should  receive  such  aid 
from  the  teacher’s  exposition  as  will  enable  him  to  give  a  full 
and  definite  account  of  the  material  presented  and  of  the 
thought  connection;  and,  in  an  oration  so  normally  constructed 
as  that  for  the  Manilian  f.aw,  the  rhetorical  structure  should 
be  fully  understood.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  even  from 
good  students  an  intelligent  statement  of  the  thought  contained 
in  a  paragraph  just  read,  and,  still  more,  of  the  connection 
with  the  preceding  conte.xt.  But  the  teacher  should  not  rest 
until  the  pupil  is  able  to  tell  in  his  own  words  what  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  connection  are;  he  must  be  trained  to  look  at  the 
thought  and  to  reproduce  it. 

In  this  regard,  classical  study  is  greatly  aided  and  enriched 
by  the  judicious  presentation  of  such  facts  of  history,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  of  Roman  life  as  bear  directly  uix)n  the  matter  in 
hand.  Books,  maps,  photographs,  slides,  casts,  etc.,  may  be  had 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum.  A  list  of  books  recommended 
for  a  high  school  classical  library  by  a  committee  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Schoolmasters’  Club  may  be  had  of  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany  for  ten  cents.  But  with  two  or  three  books,  such  as  a 
classical  dictionary,  Schreiber’s  Atlas  of  classical  antiquities, 
edited  by  Anderson,  and  Johnston’s  Private  life  of  the  Romans, 
the  ancient  world  may  be  made  a  real  world  of  flesh  and  blood 
to  the  young  student,  altho  his  natural  tendency  is  to  consider 
it  altogether  vague,  remote  and  bare  of  human  interest.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  this  work  duly  subordinate  to  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  finding  the  necessary  time  for 
occasional  lectures  and  the  stated  discussion  of  topics.  In  so 
far  as  such  time  must  be  taken  from  the  regular  work,  an  oc- 
-casional  half-hour  may  be  gained  if  the  instructor  reads  and 
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comments  upon  the  lesson  of  that  day  without  calling  for  recita¬ 
tions.  The  loss  here  is  hardly  appreciable;  but  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  out  of  the  crowded  preparatory  course  the  needed  addi¬ 
tional  time  is  a  problem  that  perhaps  will  remain  unsolved  until 
Latin  is  regularly  begun  in  the  last  years  of  the  grammar 
school. 

In  all  educational  discussion,  it  is  almost  painful  to  note  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  phrases  “  the  well  equipped  teacher,” 
“  the  wide  awake  teacher,”  “  the  sympathetic  teacher,”  etc., — 
painful,  because  of  the  implied  existence  of  the  opposites.  But 
the  deeper  implication  of  such  phraseology  is  the  unquestion¬ 
able  truth  that  the  teacher  is  the  school.  After  making  due 
allowance  for  hindering  circumstances,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
pupils  are  in  large  measure  the  product  of  his  mind  and  will 
and  heart.  If  all-round  perfection  exists  among  men  and 
women,  those  individuals  who  possess  it  or  approach  it  have 
an  unmistakable  call  to  teach.  No  calling,  unless  it  be  the  min¬ 
istry,  so  urgently  demands  character,  sympathy,  tact  and  culti¬ 
vation.  But  granting  the  vital  condition  of  possessing  the 
teacher’s  temperament,  another  only  less  vital  condition  must 
be  met,  viz.,  a  broad  and  constantly  broadening  knowledge  of 
one’s  subject.  The  study  of  the  classics  is  primarily  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  practically  it  is  the  study  of  ancient 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  political,  social,  literary  and  artistic.  In 
order  to  comprehend  these  properly,  the  corresponding  aspects 
of  modern  civilization  must  be  known  and  understood.  Both 
ancient  and  modern  history,  biography,  literature  and  literary 
criticism  must  be  known  to  some  extent,  and  cannot  be  too- 
thoroly  known.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  some  imagine  that  the 
classical  teacher  is  necessarily  a  narrow  man.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  narrow  specialists  in  the  classics  as  in  all  other  de¬ 
partments  of  learning,  but  the  true  classical  teacher  cannot  be 
narrow.  Altho,  in  this  modern  age,  he  can  hardly  say  with 
Bacon,  ”  I  take  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province,”  he  may 
rightly  say,  ”  I  take  all  literature,  especially  Greek  and  Romans 
literature,  to  be  my  province.” 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  few  or  none  realize  this  ideal,. 
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altho  many  strive  earnestly  toward  it.  There  are  some,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  intellectual  curiosity  is  more  limited;  possibly  some 
who  never  have  felt  moved  to  investigate  the  preparatory  authors 
themselves  beyond  the  parts  usually  read  by  the  class.  Altho 
many  teachers  have  begT.m  work  with  no  larger  knowledge  of 
these  authors  than  such  reading  implies,  no  one  should  rest 
content  to  teach  Caesar  or  Vergil  without  having  read  for  him¬ 
self  every  line  of  their  works.  In  so  voluminous  a  writer  as 
Cicero,  with  his  more  than  four  thousand  Teubner  pages,  the 
whole  ground  is  seldom  gone  over  outside  of  Germany;  but 
at  least  all  the  orations  usually  given  in  the  text-books  the 
teacher  should  find  time  to  read,  and  as  many  others  as  possible, 
especially  those  against  Verres  and  Antonius;  certainly  the 
essays  on  old  age  and  friendship,  and  a  large  selection  of  the 
invaluable  letters,  which  make  the  men  and  events  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  as  vivid  as  those  described  in  to-day’s  news¬ 
paper.  So  in  Greek  the  teacher  should  read  not  only  the  entire 
Anabasis  but  the  Memorabilia  and  Cyropcedeia,  and  surely  all 
of  Homer.  Far  better  read  these  additional  portions  and  other 
writers  in  translations  than  not  at  all;  but  a  classical  teacher, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  growth,  must  never  cease  reading  new 
Latin  and  new  Greek. 

William  A.  Houghton 

Bowdoin  College 
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CATHOLIC  CITIZENS  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

A  BRIEF  STATEMENT  GIVING  REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  AND’ 
EXPENSES  OF  PARISH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  parish  school  is  a  factor  in  the  public  educational  work 
of  the  United  States  and  should  not  be  classified  under  the 
heading  of  private  schools,  in  which  large  tuition  fees  are 
charged  and  social  distinctions  recognized  to  favor  the  childrert 
of  the  wealthy.  No  such  limitations  are  met  with  in  the  parish 
schools,  founded  and  supported,  with  few  exceptions,  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  common  people. 

According  to  existing  laws  in  New  York  State,  citizens  have- 
the  unquestionable  right  as  parents  and  guardians  to  provide 
for  the  religious  and  secular  education  of  their  children.  This 
right  is  exercised  by  the  educational  associations,  formed  within 
parish  boundaries,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  parish  schools 
chiefly  for  kindergarten  training  and  elementary  instruction, 
d'he  citizens  who  form  these  societies  are  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  would  quickly  resent  any  imputation 
against  their  patriotism.  Tliey  demand  for  their  children- 
definite  and  dogmatic  religious  instruction,  according  to  the 
faith  professed  by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
Catholics  thruout  the  world.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
teaching  of  religion  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  state;  neither 
can  the  public  funds  be  used  in  aid  or  in  maintenance  of  any 
particular  form  of  religious  belief. 

At  the  present  time,  in  New  York  State,  the  patrons  of 
Christian  education  are  paying  from  their  own  hard-earned 
money  the  cost  of  educating  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  children  in  the  Catholic  parish  schools.  For  the  defense 
of  their  conscientious  convictions,  they  have  erected  in  many 
places  commodious  fire-proof  buildings,  thus  relieving  their  fel- 
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low-citizens  of  a  large  amount  of  local  taxation.  Another  im¬ 
portant  claim  is  in  the  fact,  that  this  arduous  work  of  train¬ 
ing  the  young  in  Christian  virtue  is  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  state.  It  leads  to  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  and  sup¬ 
plies  a  most  effective  antidote  to  false  socialistic  theories. 
Surely,  a  public  recognition  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  parents 
to  educate  their  own  children  would  not  demand  a  union  of 
church  and  state.  It  would  require  only  an  act  of  long-delayed 
justice  to  indicate  grateful  appreciation  of  the  loyal  citizens- 
whose  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  the  support  of  parish 
schools.  Public  thanks  are  given  to  other  citizens  for  gifts 
representing  much  less  total  expenditure,  and  of  much  less  value 
to  the  public  welfare.  From  the  statistics  given  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  calculation  can  be  easily  made  as  to  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  basis  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  as  the  cost 
of  each  pupil.  By  adding  the  cost  of  buildings  and  property,, 
the  figures  for  New  York  State  are  to  be  found  high  up  in  the 
millions. 

In  presenting  our  claim  to  fair-minded  citizens,  it  is  assumed 
as  a  starting  point  that  the  parish  schools  can  and  ought  will¬ 
ingly  to  provide  for  the  entire  expense  of  imparting  religious 
instruction.  Among  reasonable  people  a  basis  of  agreement 
can  also  be  made  on  equitable  terms  by  which  these  parish 
schools — without  losing  their  autonomy — may  co-operate  with 
any  board  of  education  in  the  teaching  of  the  .secular  studies 
prescribed  for  citizenship.  The  managers,  according  to  this^ 
plan,  legally  transfer  the  control  of  the  secular  studies  to  a 
board,  authorized  by  the  state,  when  they  consent  to  accept  the 
public  standard  of  examination  and  inspection.  Between- 
church  and  state  the  present  relations  could  be  continued  with¬ 
out  friction,  by  granting  this  equitable  demand  for  recognition, 
together  with  payment  for  results,  strictly  limited  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  secular  studies.  To  pay  for  the  teaching  of  arith¬ 
metic  or  other  similar  studies  does  not  bring  tbe  state  outside 
of  its  bounden  duty  to  provide  for  representation  as  well  as  for 
taxation.  Phantom  objections,  from  bygone  bigots,  may  be- 
placed  in  evidence,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sound  thinkers 
will  now  give  serious  consideration  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
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The  American  principle  of  fair  play  and  no  favor  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  remove,  in  part  at  least,  the  unjust  burden  imposed 
upon  the  patrons  of  parish  schools. 

The  members  of  the  undersigned  committee  represent  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  is  the  largest  center  of  Catholic 
population  in  the  United  States,  and  is  under  the  patronage  of 
the  glorious  Saint  Patrick.  We  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  appeal  will  have  a  wide  circulation  among  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics.  It  contains  a  frank  statement  of  a  griev¬ 
ance  that  should  be  faced  by  all  who  wish  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  our  beloved  country,  and  to  make  the  American  flag  a 
symbol  of  justice  to  all  God-fearing  men.  The  leaders  in 
Catholic  organizations  seeking  to  promote  religious  zeal,  civic 
virtue  and  fraternity  among  their  members,  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  spread  abroad  the  figures  herein  given,  and  to  insist 
that  the  editors  of  papers,  supported  by  their  patronage,  shall 
give  some  space  to  discussions  of  their  cherished  convictions. 
A  similar  policy  should  be  adopted  towards  every  public  official, 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  educational  statistics.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  of  silence  in 
regard  to  Catholic  education. 

During  fifty  years  or  more  in  New  York  City,  large  num¬ 
bers  were  taught  in  the  parish  schools  lessons  of  Christian 
virtue  and  patriotism.  Thousands  of  these  graduates  are  now 
voters,  able  and  willing  to  give  proof  of  their  capacity  for 
citizenship  and  success  in  business.  To  them  especially  it  will 
be  a  labor  of  love  to  assist  in  the  movement  to  remove  false 
impressions  and  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
gigantic  work  that  has  been  done  in  Catholic  schools  for  God 
and  our  country. 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Mooney,  LL.D.,  V.G., 
Director  of  the  Sacred  Heart  School 
Very  Rev.  Denis  Paul  O’Flynn, 

Director  of  St.  Joseph’s  School 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Lavelle,  LL.D.,  V.G., 
Director  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  School 
Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  C.S.P., 

Director  of  Schools  of  Paulist  Fathers 


Committee  of 
Nezv  York  I 

Catholic  ^ 

School 
Board 
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The  following  supplementary  statement  is  taken  from  a  re¬ 
cent  pamphlet  entitled  The  parish  schools  of  Nezo  York,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Columbus  Press,  120  W  est  Sixtieth  Street,  New 
York : 

While  there  has  been  much  alarmist  writing,  welcomed  by 
certain  editors  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  it  still 
remains  an  invincible  truth  that  no  part  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  would  be  endangered  by  a  just  recognition  of  the 
parish  schools  in  their  valuable  work  for  public  education. 
General  taxation  to  secure  free  schools  would  still  remain  in 
full  operation  as  a  necessary  measure  of  safety  for  universal 
suffrage.^  The  acceptance  of  examination  and  inspection  under 
state  control  would  amply  safeguard  the  secular  studies  re- 
<iuired  for  citizenship.  Catholic  citizens  stand  ready  to  give 
the  largest  scope  to  patriotism,  while  providing  for  children, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  definite  and  dogmatic  system  of  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  F. 
Mooney,  V.  G.,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Catholic  School 
Board,  a  report  has  been  prepared  showing  the  number  of 

’  We  wish  to  save  the  (public  school)  system  by  simply  removing  what  it  con¬ 
tains  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  conscience — not  to  destroy  it  or  lessen  its  influence. 
We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  free  public  schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  land,  and 
we  hold  that  the  property  of  the  State  should  bear  the  burden  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  State — the  two  great  and  essential  principles  of  the  system  which 
endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  Universal  suffrage  is  a  mischievous 
absurdity  without  universal  education;  and  universal  education  is  not  practicable 
unless  provided  for  at  the  public  expense.  While,  then,  we  insist  that  the  action 
of  the  State  shall  be  subordinated  to  the  law  of  conscience,  we  yet  hold  that  it  has 
an  important  part  to  perform,  and  that  it  is  its  duty,  in  view  of  the  common  weal, 
and  of  its  own  security  as  well  as  that  of  its  citizens,  to  provide  the  means  of  a  good 
■common  school  education  for  all  its  children.  .  .  . 

The  State  has  no  right  to  make  itself  a  proselyting  institution  for  or  against 
Protestantism,  for  or  against  Catholicity.  It  is  its  business  to  protect  us  in  the  full 
and  free  enjoyment  of  our  religion.  .  .  .  The  case  is  one  of  conscience,  and  con¬ 
science  is  accountable  to  no  civil  tribunal.  All  secular  authority  and  all  secular 
considerations  whatever  must  yield  to  conscience.  In  questions  of  conscience  the 
law  of  God  governs,  not  a  plurality  of  voters.  The  State  abuses  its  authority  if  it 
sustains  the  common  schools  as  they  are  with  a  view  of  detaching  our  children  from 
their  Catholic  faith  and  love.  If  Catholics  cannot  retain  their  Catholic  faith  and 
practice,  and  still  be  true,  loyal,  and  exemplary  American  citizens,  it  must  be  only 
because  Americanism  is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  thrt 
would  be  its  condemnation. — Dr.  Orestts  A.  Brownson  in  the  Catholic  World, 
April,  1870. 
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pupils  and  teachers,  and  an  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance — about  $500,000  for  55,629  children — and  close 
to  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  invested  for  parish  school  property 
and  buildings.  For  the  first  time  the  official  report  just  issued 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  at  Albany,  contains  a 
distinct  mention  of  the  attendance  at  Catholic  schools  in  New 
York  State.  This  recognition  had  been  long  desired,  tho  per¬ 
sistently  refused.  From  the  figures  here  given  students  of 
educational  statistics  may  now  more  accurately  observe  the 
indications  of  American  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  espe¬ 
cially  those  coming  from  Europe  who  have  formed  erroneous 
conclusions  from  previous  reports. 

The  value  of  school  buildings,  as  stated,  is  probably  well 
below  the  actual  value  to-day,  representing  as  it  does  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  cases  merely  original  cost.  As  regards  maintenance, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  moderate. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  mainly  in  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  Catholic  parish  schools 
are  religious,  who  receive  little  pay  for  their  work.  Another 
reason  for  the  low  maintenance  cost  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  expenses  of  lighting  and  heating  the  schools, 
interest  on  mortgage  for  school  building,  etc.,  are  charged 
directly  to  church  account  of  each  parish. 

The  figures  here  given  indicate  only  the  attendance  at  parish 
schools,  excluding  colleges,  academies  and  institutions  contain¬ 
ing  children  not  living  at  home  with  their  parents.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  the  distinction  that  the  parish  school  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  home  influences,  and  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  institutions  for  destitute  and  homeless  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  whole  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  which  extends 
far  up  the  Hudson  River,  there  is  a  total  of  55,629  pupils,  with 
1128  teachers,  in  the  parish  schools.  This  number,  taken  in- 
conjunction  with  the  reports  from  asylums  and  Institutions, 
shows  about  82,750  under  Catholic  care  and  instruction. 

Owing  largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Archbishop  Farley, 
the  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  the  parish  schools  has  con¬ 
siderably  increased  within  the  past  year,  showing  a  total  of 
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almost  half  a  million  of  dollars,  while  the  estimated  value  of 
property  and  buildings  may  be  computed  at  ten  millions,  mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  the  lack  of  complete  figures  in  some  of  the 
reports. 

Honorable  mention  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  volunteer 
workers  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  in  the  various  parishes. 
Among  these  workers  are  to  be  found  many  representatives  of 
prominent  families  enrolled  in  philanthropic  and  religious  asso¬ 
ciations,  as  well  as  the  members  of  various  organizations,  nota¬ 
bly  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  whose 
recent  declarations  and  resolutions  give  evidence  of  renewed 
vitality  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.  It  is  to  the  glory 
of  the  Empire  State  that  so  many  of  its  citizens  do  not  need 
any  compulsory  law  to  enforce  attendance  at  school.  They 
take  the  initiative  in  promoting  the  standard  of  intelligent  citi¬ 
zenship.  All  the  counties  of  New  York  State  are  represented 
in  the  following  summary,  from  each  diocese,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  Catholic  population. 

From  Catholic  Directory  of  1905: 

Parish  School  Students  of  Colleges  Catholic 

Pupils  and  Academics  Population 


New  York .  55,629  6,094  1,200,000 

Brooklyn .  35-652  i,334  500,000 

Buffalo .  25,112  2,01s  195,000 

Rochester .  17.231  323  115,000 

Albany .  1 5,370  .376  1 72,755 

Syracuse .  5.100  688  117,500 

Ogdensburg .  3,958  -  83,500 


158,052  10,830  2.383,75s 

Thomas  McMillan 


New  York,  N,  Y. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS 

Altlio  each  succeeding  generation  has  sought  to  lay  them 
aside,  the  guild  of  teachers  of  elementary  mathematics  is  never 
able  to  free  itself  from  certain  vital  issues.  They  are  as  old 
as  teaching,  and  as  enduring  as  the  race.  Altho  some  single 
one  may  be  set  ai)art  for  a  little  season,  the  burden  is  soon  as 
lieavy  as  before,  and  what  seemed  a  goal  proves  a  mere  tempo¬ 
rary  station  in  the  ceaseless  journey.  When  Euclid  established 
his  sequence  in  geometry,  the  most  remarkahle  of  these  sta¬ 
tions  in  all  the  advance  of  mathematics  was  attained.  So  con¬ 
fident  was  the  world  that  a  final  goal  had  been  reached,  that 
for  many  centuries  the  crux  of  this  question  rested  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  only  within  recent  generations  has  it  begun  to  bear 
heavily  again  on  those  who  direct  the  progress  of  mathematical 
education.  To  take  another  example,  we  have,  in  the  United 
States,  just  seen  the  establishing  of  another  temporary  halt¬ 
ing  place  in  the  e.xcellent  report  of  Professor  Tyler’s  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  on  college  entrance 
re<piirements.  This  report  has  been  welcomed  as  remedying 
for  a  season  an  unpardonable  diversity  of  work  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools;  but  every  one  recognizes  that  the  question  must 
soon  be  reconsidered,  and  never  can  and  never  should  be  settled. 

Just  at  present  the  most  prominent  issue  before  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  used.  This  is  not  because  of  any  intrinsic  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  (jiiestion  as  compared  with  divers  others,  but  be¬ 
cause,  thru  circumstances  easily  discovered,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  agitation.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  now  the 
fashion,  and  such  a  fashion  is  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  leads  us  to 
an  intensive  study  of  some  issue.  It  becomes  unfortunate  when 
^t  leads  teachers  to  look  upon  all  other  issues  as  trivial  in  com- 
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parison,  and  to  feel  that  upon  some  single  question  like  this 
depends  the  success  of  elementary  instruction. 

Taking  the  word  Problem  in  its  proper  sense,  as  covering 
all  forms  of  exercise  in  mathematics,  and  considering  the  word 
Elementary  to  refer  to  the  work  thru  the  calculus,  we  may 
roughly  classify  the  problems  of  elementary  mathematics  as 
follows : 

1.  Unapplied  problems,  in  which  the  sole  purpose  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  exercise  in  manipulation.  Such  are  the  abstract  prob¬ 
lems  in  multiplication  in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  in  differentia¬ 
tion  and  integration  in  the  calculus,  and  in  the  construction  of 
required  figures  in  geometry.  Such  problems  may  be:  (a) 
d'hose  which  will  enter  into  applications  or  theory  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  later,  like  the  ordinary  cases  of  addition;  or  (b)  Those 
which  at  present  find  no  genuine  or  at  any  rate  immediate 
application,  like  the  long  division  form  of  greatest  common 
divisor. 

2.  Applied  problems,  in  whfch  the  chief  purpose  is  to  put 
into  mathematical  language  certain  data,  with  a  view  to  solving 
an  equation  and  finding  the  answer  to  some  question  proposed. 
Such  are  the  ordinary  applied  problems  of  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics.  These  may  be:  (a)  Those  which  are  genuinely  con¬ 
crete,  setting  forth  real  conditions  which  the  pupil  can  under¬ 
stand  and  in  which  he  may  have  some  interest;  or  (b)  Those 
which  relate  to  no  genuine  conditions,  which  are  apparently 
of  an  artificial  nature,  and  which  are  therefore  quite  as  abstract 
and  uninteresting  as  the  unapplied  problems,  altho  affording 
exercise  in  translation  into  mathematical  language.  Such  are 
fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  so-called  applied  problems  of 
algebra  and  the  calculus. 

Having  now  roughly  classified  the  problems  of  elementary 
mathematics,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  agitation,  and  the  probable  outcome. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  American  has  so  influenced  the 
schools  that,  in  spite  of  the  recognition  of  higher  values,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  eliminate  the  unusable  element  of  the  un¬ 
applied  problems.  Chiefly  on  this  account  have  circulating 
decimals  been  eliminated  from  our  elementary  curriculum,  anfl 
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the  discussion  of  trinomial  factors  from  algebra.  In  the  main, 
the  unapplied  problems  left  are  those  which  are  involved  in 
later  applications,  or  are  required  in  some  advanced  theory 
which  is  itself  applicable.  It  is  felt  in  America  that  whatever 
of  “  mental  discipline  ”  there  may  be  in  the  unapplied  problems 
of  mathematics,  such  as  the  establishing  of  habits  of  logical 
procedure  or  of  generalization,  can  be  as  well  secured  thru 
usable  as  thru  unusable  problems. 

The  present  agitation  centers  around  the  second  class,  the 
applied  problems.  Here  two  lines  of  assault  on  the  citadel  of 
laissez-faire  are  being  pursued.  The  first  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  there  should  be  no  problems  in  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics  except  genuinely  concrete  ones;  that  in  arithmetic  the 
child  should  never  add  542  and  327,  but  should  add  542  ft. 
and  327  ft,  in  some  real  problem  in  which  these  measures 
enter.  The  second  line  of  attack  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
there  must  always  be  a  fair  balance  between  unapplied  and 
applied  problems,  the  former  being  like  finger  exercises  on 
the  piano  and  the  latter  like  the  playing  of  tunes;  the  former 
concentrating  the  attention  on  the  operation,  the  latter  on  the 
translation  from  ordinary  to  mathematical  language,  from 
words  to  symbols.  It  also  seeks  to  weigh  with  greatest  care 
■every  applied  problem,  not  with  the  feeling  that  it  must  be 
genuinely  concrete  and  practical,  but  that  it  may  not  be  de¬ 
ceiving. 

The  leaders  of  this  first  line  of  attack,  having  assumed  that 
mathematics  has  its  chief  value  in  its  concrete  applications, 
have  been  forced  by  the  paucity  of  such  applications  in  the 
older  books  to  invent  new  ones,  a  laudable  step  from  any  stand¬ 
point.  Several  of  these  leaders  being  interested  in  physics,  it 
has  occurred  to  them  to  seek  the  needed  applications  in  this 
field,  and  so  we  have  a  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  physi¬ 
cal  problems  thruout  the  high  school,  and  even  earlier.  Tlie 
leaders  of  the  second  line  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  secure  enough  genuinely  concrete  problems  to  meet  the  needs 
for  exercise  in  generalization  and  in  logical  statement,  and  that 
therefore  some  other  line  of  applied  problems  is  necessary. 
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a  position  which  those  in  the  first  line  of  attack  feel  to  be  re¬ 
actionary. 

The  position  of  these  two  classes  now  being  understood, 
what  are  the  prospects?  In  the  first  place  we  may  safely  say 
that  there  is  to  be  no  radical  change  in  our  problems.  No  such 
birthright  of  the  race  is  up  for  sale  for  some  uncertain  mess  of 
pottage.  Teachers  are  not  going  to  give  up  those  unapplied 
problems  which  furnish  the  abstract  drill  work,  because  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  necessary  facility  of  operation  can¬ 
not  be  secured  thru  the  limited  number  of  applied  problems 
possible.  We  may  therefore  look  to  a  continuance  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  balance  between  the  applied  and  .the  unapplied.  The 
only  change  in  the  latter  class  is  likely  to  be  in  the  replacing 
of  exercises  that  have  no  future  significance  by  those  that  have. 

In  considering  the  question  of  applied  problems  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  are  four  well  defined  subgroups : 

I.  Problems  that  represent  genuine  conditions,  real  problems 
of  the  present.  Such  examples  are  easily  secured  in  arithmetic, 
their  usual  lack  being  due  to  the  fact  that  compilers  find  it 
easier  to  copy  inherited  exercises  than  to  search  for  new  ones. 
In  algebra,  however,  they  are  not  found  save  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Physics  furnishes  only  a  very  few  types,  the  recent 
efforts  to  find  others  being  disappointing  even  to  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic.  There  are  a  number  of  types  of  business  problems, 
involving  only  a  single  unknown  in  a  linear  equation,  but  we 
have  practically  no  good  modern  applications  of  general  quad¬ 
ratics  that  are  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  In 
geometry  there  are  exceedingly  few  propositions  that  admit  of 
practical  application.  The  parallelogram  of  forces  in  physics, 
and  the  Pythagorean  and  a  dozen  other  propositions  in  men¬ 
suration,  are  all  that  admit  of  being  called  genuinely  utilitarian. 
In  trigonometry,  the  surge  of  analysis  which  began  to  become 
prominent  in  the  i8th  century,  has  crowded  out  a  large  range 
of  excellent  applications  to  be  found  in  early  text-books,  and 
here  we  may  hope  for  some  reform.  The  calculus  has  seemed 
in  a  hopeless  state  until  recently,  the  applications  being  as  un¬ 
real  as  those  of  algebra.  A  reform  is  now  in  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  branch,  which  has 
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such  a  large  range  of  applications,  may  soon  claim  its  utilitarian, 
as  well  as  its  culture  rights.  Our  analytic  geometry,  which 
most  text-books  present  as  nothing  but  Apollonius  of  Perga 
treated  in  the  cartesian  manner,  has  many  possibilities  from 
the  standpoint  of  applied  problems,  but  the  field  has  hardly  yet 
been  touched. 

2.  There  is  a  second  and  well  known  class  of  applied  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  had  an  honorable  career  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.  These  may  be  characterized  as  mathematical! 
puzzles,  making  no  pretense  to  being  utilitarian,  and  having 
their  chief  value  in  the  interest  which  they  excite  and  in  the 
exercise  which  they  give  in  the  translation  of  questions  into- 
algebraic  symbols.  There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that 
these  problems  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  but  it  is  rather 
probable  that  we  shall  see  more  of  them  in  the  future  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  Rightly  used,  they  serve  an  excellent  purpose 
they  excite  the  interest,  they  give  the  drill,  they  make  no  pre¬ 
tense  to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  they  help  to  fill  the  void  that 
exists,  and  seems  liable  to  exist,  in  the  range  of  applied  prob¬ 
lems  of  algebra.  We  have  a  large  but  ill-arranged  literature 
on  mathematical  recreations  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  may  be  so  digested  as  to  furnish  some  valuable 
material  for  text-book  makers. 

3.  There  is  a  third  class  of  applied  problems  that  is  also, 
liable  to  maintain  its  place.  Problems  of  this  class  once  set 
forth  genuine  applications  of  the  day,  but  changed  conditions 
have  left  them  as  mere  relics  of  the  past.  Such  are  the  welf 
known  cases  of  the  cistern  pipes  and  the  couriers,  serving  the 
twofold  purpose  of  showing  the  historical  development  of 
mathematics,  and  acting  as  recreative  exercises.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  more  is  not  made  of  these  antiquities,  treating  them’ 
as  such,  and  thru  them  telling  some  of  the  story  of  the  science. 

4.  A  fourth  class  of  applied  problems  consists  of  those  which 
make  some  false  pretense.  In  arithmetic  these  problems  give- 
wrong  ideas  of  business,  being  tolerated  because  of  a  mistaken 
notion  that  some  kind  of  mental  discipline  is  secured  from  a. 
question  that  tells  a  falsehood  about  actual  life.  In  algebra 
they  are  tolerated,  as  in  certain  problems  under  quadratic  equa- 
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tions,  because  of  the  paucity  of  genuine  applications.  But 
their  use  cannot  be  justified,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
common  sense  of  teachers  to  banish  them,  as  it  has  banished 
the  absurd  problems  of  alligation  from  our  arithmetics. 

To  summarize  the  matter  the  following  seems  within  the- 
range  of  probability : 

1.  No  radical  change  will  be  made  in  the  balancing  of  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete,  since  each  serves  a  purpose  that  the 
other  does  not. 

2.  The  abstract  problems  will  be  limited  to  those  usable  in- 
future  work. 

3.  There  will  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  physics,  or 
more  generally  science,  furnishes  but  few  distinct  types  for- 
mathematical  problems,  and  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
elementary  education. 

4.  There  will  be  a  more  complete  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  mathematical  puzzle  thr'uout  the  course. 

5.  There  is  liable  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  problems, 
of  historical  interest,  as  recreations,  as  drill,  and  as  the  basis 
for  the  fascinating  story  of  the  development  of  mathematics. 

6.  Teachers  will  not  be  led  away  by  impractical,  ill-con¬ 
sidered,  dangerous  suggestions  that  any  one  of  the  several  types 
of  problems  mentioned  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

7.  The  greatest  improvement  of  all,  however,  will  be  in  the 
earnest  effort  of  teachers  to  secure  genuine  applications,  not 
so  manifestly  beyond  the  interests  of  the  pupils  as  are  many 
that  have  been  suggested,  but  such  as  shall  make  the  mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  high  school  and  college  as  real  as  arithmetic  is 
coming  to  be.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  recognized  that 
there  will  probably  never  be  enough  such  problems,  particularly 
in  algebra,  to  supply  all  the  exercise  needed  in  translating  ap- 

,  plied  problems  into  algebraic  language,  and  recourse  will  be  had' 
to  the  puzzle,  either  in  its  traditional  or  in  some  modem  form. 

\  David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSION 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
THE  BERN  CONFERENCE 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  at  school.  None  has  yet 
reached  such  perfection  either  in  the  administration  of  its  gov¬ 
ernment  or  in  social  and  economic  advancement  that  it  can  re¬ 
gard  its  education  as  completed.  At  the  present  moment 
France  is  learning  some  peculiarly  interesting  lessons  about  al¬ 
liances  and  the  dangers  which  attend  them.  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den  are  learning  mutual  respect  and,  by  the  exercise  of  candor 
and  self-restraint,  are  showing  how,  in  these  latter  days,  revo¬ 
lutions  may  be  accomplished  without  war.  The  republics  of 
South  America,  some  of  which  have  scarcely  yet  learned  the 
alphabet  of  the  science  and  art  of  good  government,  are  pain¬ 
fully  acquiring  lessons  of  order,  industry,  and  intelligence  un¬ 
der  the  sane  example  and  tutelage  of  the  great  nation  lying  to 
the  north  of  them.  Japan  is  gaining  a  national  self-conscious¬ 
ness  without  undue  conceit,  and  is  training  herself  in  all  those 
virtues  that  make  a  people  great  either  in  peace  or  war.  Rus¬ 
sia,  alas !  is  learning  too  late  that  a  nation’s  strength  in  modern 
times  rests  upon  the  intelligence,  the  loyalty,  and  the  national 
pride  of  her  people.  She  is  being  so  severely  disciplined  in  the 
hard  school  of  adversity  that  there  is  good  hope  that  under  the 
impulse  of  this  self-revelation  she  may  learn  the  lessons  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  and  may  adopt  the  golden  rule  as  a 
national  motto. 

Not  only  are  nations  educable  as  regards  their  corporate 
life,  but  all  those  elements  that  go  to  make  up  citizenship  and 
the  joy  and  comfort  of  living  are  capable  of  continuous  cul¬ 
ture  and  improvement.  It  is  the  fact  that  standards  of  charac¬ 
ter  are  ever  being  raised  and  that  thru  education  men  and  wo¬ 
men  can  be  brought  up  to  those  standards.  I  do  not  by  this 
mean  simply  the  education  of  the  schools  but  the  process  which, 
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begun  in  school  and  home,  is  carried  on  thru  life,  enriching, 
sweetening,  and  elevating  both  work  and  leisure.  Nations 
learn  much  from  each  other.  No  people  is  able  for  any  great 
length  of  time  to  preserve  secrets,  whether  in  respect  of  the 
composition  of  smokeless  powder  or  the  best  kind  of  armor- 
plate  for  battleships.  The  most  ingenious  machines  and  the 
most  subtle  discoveries  in  the  arts  are  studied  and  copied. 

The  international  conferences  now  held  so  frequently  and  in 
such  variety  are  economical  means  of  short-circuiting  the 
world’s  knowledge.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
several  of  these  conferences,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Drawing 
and  Art  at  Bern,  one  on  Mathematics  at  Geneva,  one  on  Psy¬ 
chology  at  Rome,  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Algiers,  of 
Archeology  at  Athens,  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  The  most 
developed  and  the  most  firmly  established  conferences  appear  to 
be  composed  of  groups  of  scholars  engaged  in  research.  Espe¬ 
cially  successful  and  valuable  have  been  those  in  the  various 
fields  of  applied  science  and  medicine.  Some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beneficent  discoveries  have  first  been  made  public  at 
these  international  conferences  and  so  have  been  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  world. 

Not  only  do  international  conferences  bring  scholars  and 
scientific  workers  of  different  countries  into  friendly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  co-operation,  and  tend  to  disseminate  the  fruits  of 
painstaking  research  for  the  use  of  all  mankind,  but  they  are 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  the  leaders  of  thought  of  every 
nation  together,  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  international  frater¬ 
nity  and  good  will.  The  Scripture  dictum,  “  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,”  has  been  practically  applied  over  and  over 
again  when  municipalities  have  opened  their  doors  to  the 
world’s  representatives  of  some  great  cause,  as  Prison  Reform, 
Religious  Federation,  or  International  Arbitration.  The  great 
Peace  Congress  in  Boston,  in  IQ04,  was  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  faith  and  high  optimism  which  are  engendered  when  proph¬ 
ets  and  seers  from  remote  nations  come  together  and  join 
hands  at  the  shrine  of  human  brotherhood  and  the  higher  des¬ 
tiny  of  man.  A  great  city  opens  its  doors  most  generously,  and 
such  is  the  compelling  power  of  the  moral  issues  involved  in 
the  thought  of  universal  peace  that  the  whole  nation  receives  an 
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impulse  whose  vibrations  are  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
What  is  true  of  such  an  international  meeting-  is  true  of  all  such 
meetings  whatever  the  subject-matter  may  be.  The  more  va¬ 
ried  and  close  are  the  relations  established  between  men  and 
women  of  different  peoples  the  easier  it  will  be  to  secure  the 
federation  of  nations,  to  establish  an  international  court,  and 
make  an  end  of  devastating  war. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  field  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  schools  and  colleges  and  teaching  there  has 
been  less  of  international  conference  than  in  almost  any 
other  field  of  great  importance.  There  are  several  dis¬ 
tinct  departments  of  educational  work  in  which  inter¬ 
national  conferences  could  do  much  for  the  cause  of 
general  education.  These  are :  ( i )  Administration  of 
schools  for  the  people;  (2)  the  training  of  teachers;  (3)  the 
management  and  instruction  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
Almost  the  entire  field  of  university  work  is  covered  by  some 
of  the  conferences  and  associations  already  organized.  In  the 
other  fields  named  little  has  been  done.  That  there  is  supreme 
need  of  such  international  meetings  of  school  officials  and  edu¬ 
cators  may  be  patent  to  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  several  countries.  A  city  school  system  in  Austria  or 
Prussia  has  excellencies  which  are  quite  unknown  except  to  a 
limited  few  either  in  England  or  America.  It  also  has  defects 
of  which  its  own  officials  and  teachers  seem  quite  unconscious. 
Our  forty-five  states,  each  an  empire  in  itself,  with  its  constant 
attrition  and  enterprising  readiness  to  experiment  which  is 
in  vogue,  have  systems  of  schools  at  once  broad,  thoro,  and 
elastic,  in  which  culture  and  power  are  almost  equally  sought. 
It  is  a  national  school  system  in  the  making  that  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  United  States.  The  free  movement  and  philan¬ 
thropic  motives  which  inspire  American  public  education  offer 
a  good  object-lesson  to  foreign  visitors,  as  many  of  them  are 
prompt  to  confess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  definite  aims 
and  superior  technique  to  be  seen  in  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
France  are  worthy  of  our  most  careful  study.  After  all,  it  is 
a  species  of  despotism  that  permits  the  education  of  children  to 
be  dominated  more  by  national  aims  and  ambition  than  by  hu¬ 
man  needs  and  the  teachings  of  psychology.  Education,  the 
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world  over,  should  be  for  the  child  and  for  the  highest  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  Caste  and  red  tape  and  the  restriction 
of  individual  opportunity  must  give  way  to  the  higher  human¬ 
ism,  which  seeks  equal  freedom  and  happiness  for  all. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  one  finds  peculiar  difficulties 
in  trying  to  -visit  foreign  schools.  Why  the  German  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  regard  it  as  such  a  concession  to  permit  a 
stranger  to  visit  the  schools,  or  why  the  classrooms  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England  are  hermetically  sealed  to  educational 
investigators,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Xot  only  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  enter  the  schools,  but  once  in  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  situation.  It  is  thought  to  be  objec¬ 
tionable  to  have  persons  enter  a  classroom  while  the  recitation 
is  in  progress,  and  so  one  must  remain  several  hours  to  get  a 
good  idea  of  a  single  school. 

International  conferences  would  tend  to  dispose  of  old  rudi¬ 
mentary  forms  and  to  introduce  everywhere  a  spirit  that  is  at 
once  modern  and  human.  The  educational  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  best  minds  in  every  nation  would  be  short- 
circuited  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  world.  The  gross 
ignorance  now  prevalent  in  Europe  touching  American  educa¬ 
tional  work  would  soon  be  dispelled,  for  our  countrymen  are 
not  only  able  to  do  things,  but  are  not  backward  in  telling  how 
they  should  be  done.  The  same  secretiveness  that  keeps  school 
behind  closed  doors  might  make  some  European  educators  in¬ 
different  or  hesitant  about  joining  in  such  conferences,  but  this 
conservatism  would  soon  give  way  to  a  pur|X)se  so  promising  of 
good  results  and  so  fraught  with  mutual  interest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

In  one  department  at  least  of  general  education  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  has  been  made  in  a  concerted  international  mov'^ement, 
and  that  is  in  drawing  and  applied  art.  The  interesting  con¬ 
ference  on  this  subject  held  in  Bern  one  year  ago  not  only  de¬ 
serves  more  serious  mention  than  it  has  yet  received,  but  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  what  has  been  said 
about  international  conferences  in  general.  This  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  conference  of  drawing,  the  first  having  been  held  in  Paris 
in  1900.  At  the  first  conference  Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler  of 
Providence  was  almost  the  sole  American  representative,  and  it 
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was  due  entirely  to  her  enterprise  and  initiative  that  delegates 
were  appointed  and  persuaded  to  attend  the  conference  of  last 
summer.  Being  an  artist  and  having  for  years  made  art  stud¬ 
ies  an  important  feature  in  her  own  excellent  school  for  eirls, 
she  felt  the  necessity  of  a  wide  movement  for  a  broader  art 
training  in  the  lower  schools. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Bern  was  made  doubly  attractive  by  the 
foresight  and  wise  arrangements  of  the  local  committee.  M. 
Leon  Genoud,  Director  of  the  Technical  Institute  at  Fribourg 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  had  been  un¬ 
tiring  in  his  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  congress.  The  open¬ 
ing  session  was  held  in  the  Parliament  Hall  of  the  Federal 
Building  and  M.  Robert  Comtesse,  President  of  the  Swiss  Re¬ 
public,  made  an  address  of  welcome.  A  bureau  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  country  represented, 
held  daily  meetings  and  settled  all  questions  touching  the  daily 
program,  the  scope  to  be  given  to  the  discussions,  and  all  other 
matters  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  regular  sessions  of 
the  congress,  which  continued  four  days,  were  held  in  the  at¬ 
tractive  high  school  situated  near  the  university.  In  the  cor¬ 
ridors  and  classrooms  of' this  building  were  installed  exhibits 
of  drawing  and  designs  by  students  of  all  grades  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  the  college  and  technical  school.  These  exhibits 
were  a  telling  feature  of  the  congress  and  were  eagerly  studied 
by  the  eight  hundred  and  more  instructors  and  artists  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Some  of  the  delegates  who  had  brought  exhibits 
were  kept  busily  employed  answering  questions  and  explaining 
their  work.  The  addresses  prepared  for  the  congress  and  the 
conclusions  which  each  speaker  desired  to  urge  were  printed  in 
German,  French,  or  English,  as  the  case  might  be,  making  a 
document  nearly  one-half  as  large  as  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
every  delegate  had  in  hand  at  the  start  the  subject-matter  of  the 
congress  and  could  be  better  prepared  for  discussion  when  the 
opportunity  was  afforded.  The  speakers  did  not  usually  read 
their  papers,  but  in  a  few  words  called  attention  to  the  points 
which  they  wished  particularly  to  emphasize.  The  President, 
M.  Ed.  Boos-Jegher  of  Zurich,  who  spoke  fluently  the  three 
languages  used,  made  the  entire  program  intelligible  to  all  pres- 
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ent  by  following  each  address  with  a  brief  statement  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  not  used  by  the  speaker.  Often  he  appointed  others  to 
act  in  this  way  as  interpreters.  While  this  somewhat  re¬ 
tarded  the  progress  of  the  program,  it  enabled  all  to  get  the 
substance  and  spirit  of  all  the  papers  presented.  Those  from 
the  United  States  giving  addresses  were  Miss  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Fred  H.  Daniels  of  Springfield,  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Dutton 
from  the  Teachers  College,  New  York;  C.  Howard  Walker  of 
Boston;  and  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual  Train¬ 
ing,  New  York  City.  Others  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
were  Mr.  James  F.  Hopkins,  Boston;  Mr.  W.  A.  Baldwin  of 
Hyannis,  Mass. ;  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  Denver. 

Most  of  the  addresses  sounded  a  truly  educational  note  in 
favor  of  art  study  as  a  means  of  human  culture  thru  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  imagination  and  taste  rather  than  simply  as  a  form 
of  technical  training.  This  idea  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
the  papers  of  English  and  French  teachers.  Germany  did  not 
make  a  strong  showing  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
either  in  the  statements  made  or  in  the  exhibits  of  work,  altho 
certain  exhibits  from  Bohemia  were  marvelously  beautiful  in 
their  execution  and  finish. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  more  particularly  about  the  exhibits 
from  the  United  States  and  the  impression  they  made  upon  the 
foreign  delegates,  for  it  was  in  this  connection  that  the  potency 
of  such  a  congress  in  diffusing  sane  ideas  and  securing  educa¬ 
tional  reform  is  seen.  A  full,  well-assorted,  and  splendidly  ar¬ 
ranged  exhibit  of  work  by  pupils  of  all  grades  in  the  Springjield 
(Mass.)  schools  was  perhaps  most  significant  of  what  is  now 
current  in  this  country.  Possibly  many  other  cities  could  have 
done  as  well.  Some  no  doubt  could  have  done  better  in  some 
particular  feature.  But  the  charm  and  compelling  attractive¬ 
ness  of  this  Springfield  exhibit  was  a  revelation  of  child  life  and 
activity.  It  was  not  a  scheme,  but  the  absence  of  it,  that  was 
noticeable.  It  was  not  a  gradation  of  steps,  logical  and  pain¬ 
ful,  with  its  restrictions  and  retardations  of  growth,  but  a  va¬ 
riety  of  opportunities  for  self-expression,  which  the  child  had 
eagerly  and  joyfully  accepted  and  in  which  he  had  found  true 
delight.  It  might  have  been  a  ramble  in  the  field,  the  garden, 
or  the  forest,  among  flowers,  birds,  and  insects,  a  walk  along 
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the  street,  the  study  of  a  beautiful  picture,  the  reproduction  of 
a  story  with  pencil  or  brush;  whatever  the  occasion,  the  child 
was  in  evidence  as  a  child,  doing  his  best  because  happy  and 
enthusiastic.  There  was  constant  progress  thru  the  grades 
and  during  the  high  school,  but  at  no  point  was  there  a  kind  of 
mature  excellence  which  arouses  the  suspicion  that  the  free  play 
of  feeling  and  imagination  has  been  shackled  in  the  interest  of 
technical  or  industrial  motives.  Similar  characteristics  were 
to  be  observed  in  the  work  from  Miss  Wheeler’s  school,  in  that 
from  Brookline,  done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Weir,  as  well 
as  that  from  the  Teachers  College  and  from  Hyannis.  Other 
interesting  exhibits  from  the  United  States  were  a  unique 
course  in  composition  and  design  prepared  by  student  teachers 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Arthur  Dow,  and  specimens  of 
design  applied  in  manual  training  from  New  York  City. 

To  the  thoughtful  educator  the  greatest  interest  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  naturally  be  found  in  the  recognition  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  exhibit  received  from  English  and  continental  delegates. 
It  may  be  said  at  once  that  in  France,  especially  in  Paris,  there 
is  a  movement  for  educational  drawing,  so  that  while  hitherto 
the  child  has  been  largely  ignored,  M.  Guebin,  now  at  the  head 
of  drawing  in  Paris,  expresses  his  entire  sympathy  with  the 
American  work  and  hopes  at  the  next  congress  to  show  re¬ 
sults  in  the  same  direction. 

To  say  that  the  English  teachers  gave  hearty  and  unbounded 
praise  to  our  work  is  not  beyond  the  truth.  Two  or  three  of 
the  most  prominent  English  delegates  gave  emphatic  sanction 
to  the  educational  motive  revealed  in  the  American  drawing 
and  hoped  that  the  English  schools  might  be  pervaded  by  the 
same  spirit.  They  made  a  strong  and  successful  plea  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  next  congress  in  London  and  urged  the  need  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  light  and  help  as  a  chief  argument. 

M.  Genoud,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  conference,  as 
he  was  its  efficient  organizer,  declared  that  America  came  off 
with  honors.  Several  exhibits  from  the  United  States  were 
solicited  for  exhibition  in  European  cities,  and  afterwards  are 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Swiss  government.  While  the 
exhibits  from  most  continental  countries  gave  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  formal  methods  pursued  in  their  schools,  much  of 
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their  work  was  beautiful  to  see.  It  came  from  cities  where  art, 
architecture,  and  landscape  gardening'  unite  to  create  an  en¬ 
vironment  and  atmosphere  that  are  in  themselves  educative  and 
refining.  Some  work  from  the  Glasgow  School  of  Painting 
and  from  a  few  other  schools  showed  that  Scotland  is  alive  to 
the  true  aesthetic  motives  of  art  training. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  writer,  being  in  London,  went  out  to 
Harrow  on  the  Hill  and  found  in  the  great  public  school  there 
the  beginnings  of  instruction  in  manual  training,  a  decided 
innovation  for  a  distinctly  classical  school.  It  was  therefore 
an  enjoyable  surprise  to  see  among  the  exhibits  at  Bern  some 
color  drawings  by  pupils  of  that  school  from  nature  and  other 
subjects  which  were  well  worthy  the  attention  they  received. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  discuss  all  the  interesting 
features  of  the  congress,  the  evening  entertainments  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  pleasure  resorts  of  Bern,  excursions  to  Fribourg  and 
Interlaken  with  suppers,  toasts,  and  speechmaking  in  which 
Europeans  showed  both  grace  and  friendliness.  Mutual  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  pleasant  intercourse  made  all  feel  well  pleased 
that  they  could  share  in  such  a  meeting. 

Particular  mention  is  not  made  in  this  article  of  the  second 
section  of  the  conference,  which  was  devoted  to  special  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  follow  the  discussions  in  both  sec¬ 
tions.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  first  section  were  both 
extensive  and  significant  of  the  general  trend  of  thought  and 
belief.  They  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  That  the 
self-activity  and  free  expression  of  the  child  should  be  a  domi¬ 
nant  aim  of  drawing;  that  from  the  kindergarten  thru  all 
grades  of  lower  and  higher  schools,  and  even  in  the  university, 
drawing  should  be  a  factor,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  taste 
should  be  sought;  that  correlation  should  be  established  be¬ 
tween  drawing  and  other  studies,  and  that  teachers  should  be 
carefully  trained  in  this  branch. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  an  American  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  James  Hall  of  New  York,  Charles  M.  Carter 
of  Denver,  and  William  Woodard  of  New  Orleans,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  arrange  for  the  proper  representation  of  the  United 
States  at  the  conference  of  1908. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  next  International  Conference 
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of  Drawing,  to  be  held  in  London  in  1908,  will  be  larger  and 
more  representative  than  the  last,  and  will  present  evidence 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  child  have  been  largely  advanced. 
Will  it  not  occur  to  American  educators  that  they  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  world  to  cheer¬ 
fully  participate  in  organizing  other  International  Conferences 
of  Education  so  that  everywhere,  by  comparison  and  criticism, 
the  good  may  be  increased  and  the  bad  eliminated?  As  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  basal  principle  in  national  life,  and  as  it  is  in  the 
schools  of  the  world  more  than  anywhere  else  that  people  are 
uplifted  and  their  higher  life  conserved,  so  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  in  future,  educational  conferences  of  men  of  different 
lands  will  do  much  to  develop  common  aims  respecting  the 
moral  and  social  advancement  of  the  world,  thus  paving  the 
way  to  universal  peace. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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Some  fiscal  aspects  of  public  education  in  American  cities  (Teachers  col¬ 
lege  record,  November,  1905) — By  Euwako  C.  Elliott.  New  York  : 
The  Columbia  University  Press,  1905.  30c. 

This  contribution  is  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  pages,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  Table  of  Contents  of  more  than  three  pages.  Of 
the  hundred  pages,  sixteen  are  solid  statistical  matter  from  the 
Government  Bulletins  of  1900,  1901  and  1902.  There  are 
also  about  eighteen  pages  of  Freciuency,  Percentile  and  Vari¬ 
ability  Tables,  and  a  few  other  small  tables  that  the  non- 
statistical  reader  can  readily  understand, — interspersed  thru- 
out  the  main  text.  Conseriuently,  one-third  may  be  set  down 
as  statistical,  and  two-thirds  as  explanations  and  discussions. 

This  investigation  is  the  third  report  that  has  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  1905,  and  it  covers,  in  some  respects,  a  differ¬ 
ent  field  from  the  two  issued  under  the  direction  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  formidable  and  unhandleable  as  the  voluminous  and 
detailed  report  by  President  Carroll  D.  Wright  upon  “  Salaries, 
tenure,  and  pensions,”  but  it  is  far  better  arranged  and  the 
information  is  more  easily  got  at,  tho  in  places  the  discussions, 
instead  of  being  straightforward  statements  of  commonplace 
facts,  show  strong  evidences  of  learned  and  technical  pedantry. 
This  accusation  cannot  lie  against  the  great  statistical  report 
prepared  by  President  Wright,  who  apparently  gives  in  his 
minute  tabulations  as  much  weight  to  very  small  facts  as  to 
very  large  ones.  A  statistical  report  to  be  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  average  reader  should  show  what  the  figures  stand  for 
and  in  what  direction  they  point,  because  statistics  can  never 
represent  or  explain  causes,  but  they  indicate  generally,  if  in¬ 
terpreted  correctly,  what  causes  have  produced.  Too  often 
such  tables,  for  specific  purposes,  reminds  one  forcibly  and 
pertinently  of  the  “  proverbial  needle  in  the  haystack.” 
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There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  kinds  of  statisticians,  the 
one — and  the  more  common — who  revels  in  all  sorts  of  figures 
and  percentage  facts,  the  omnivorous  gatherer  of  data,  who 
tumbles  out  undigested  columns  and  pages  of  figures  full  of 
meaningless  obscurities,  and  if  the  reader  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  wants  to  get  information  from  such  a  heap,  he  must  first 
pick  out,  arrange,  classify,  and  then  draw  inferences,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  or  turn  from  them  as  from  puzzles  that  cannot  be  un¬ 
raveled  except  by  the  tabulator.  At  .Washington  City,  espe¬ 
cially,  this  method  of  preparing  statistical  tables  has  taken  a 
bulldog  hold,  and  there  are  no  indications  in  recent  publica¬ 
tions  that  the  present  obscure  methods  will  be  changed  so  as  to 
make  the  reports  really  valuable,  except  those  from  the  Con¬ 
sular  Service.  The  other  order  of  mind  is  found  at  the  other 
extreme.  It  is  a  mind  of  a  different  mold  and  order  of  think¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  mind  that  is  the  master  of  statistics,  and  it  is 
not  overwhelmed  by  the  curse  of  details.  Dr.  Harris  repre¬ 
sents  that  kind  of  mind — the  mind  that  can  tell  what  such  facts 
mean. 

There  are  intermediate  stages  between  these  two  extreme 
orders,  but  each  has  its  place  in  a  scheme  of  investigation  and 
presentation.  The  first  goes  out  scooping  up  all  kinds  of  rub- 
■bish  relevant  and  irrelevant,  but  it  is  no  judge  of  the  value 
■of  the  material  collected,  albeit  the  gathering  may  be  in  the 
mame  of  scientific  induction.  Such  are  diligent  in  their  work 
;as  collectors;  when  that  is  said,  the  end  is  reached. 

Mr.  Elliott’s  method  lies  between  the  two  extremes  I  have 
indicated.  The  Introductory  Chapter  of  seven  pages  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  of  the  twofold  aspect  of  education — the 
scientific  and  the  economic.  It  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal 
by  any  one  interested  in  either  educational  or  municipal  prob¬ 
lems.  In  emphasizing  the  importance  that  attaches  to  muni¬ 
cipal  expenditures,  the  author  has  given  expression  to  the 
thought  that  lies  uppermost  in  every  thinking  person’s  mind 
concerning  the  basic  factor  of  city,  county,  state,  national  and 
international  governments.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  govern¬ 
mental  policies  whether  of  Europe,  America  or  of  the  Far 
East.  The  uppermost  thought  everywhere  is  the  financial  one, 
— collecting  and  expending  taxes  paid  by  the  public  to  support 
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institutions  whose  burdens  are  constantly  growing  heavier  each 
year. 

To  take  up  a  small  area  of  the  country  and  deal  with  the 
expenditures  of  120  cities,  each  having  a  population  of  more 
than  8000  inhabitants,  was  to  restrict  and  narrow  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  This  particular  territory  embraced  the  six  New  England 
States  and  New  York.  It  appears  that  the  financial  reports 
from  these  cities  varied  so  much  that  Mr.  Elliott  threw  them 
aside,  and  then  had  recourse  to  the  Labor  Reports  issued  by 
the  Government  for  data  sufficiently  homogeneous  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Tliis  fact  itself  is  significant,  and  it  suggests  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  uniform  method  of  arranging  and  tabulating  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  cities  and  towns  in  this  country. 
Something  of  this  sort  was  attempted  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
Committee  of  City  Superintendents  for  the  city  schools,  but  it 
fell  flat,  being  adopted  in  only  two  cities  in  the  United  States. 

By  taking  the  distributed  itemized  per  cents,  of  expenditures 
of  cities  within  the  area  covered,  the  atithor  constructed  his  tables 
of  Frequency  and  Variability.'  Putting  this  matter  in  a  plain 
form,  he  was  finding  out  what  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expendi¬ 
ture  was  consumed  by  the  various  departments  and  subde¬ 
partments  of  each  city  included  in  the  list.  Taking  a  number 
of  cities  and  comparing  their  several  appropriations,  it  would 
be  seen  at  a  glance  how  each  stood  with  respect  to  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  others  in  the  same  or  different  classes.  This  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  new  terms — Variability  and 
Frequency,  as  the  opposite,  no  doubt,  of  constant.  These  could 
have  been  grouped  under  a  more  comprehensive  term — Per¬ 
haps!  The  range  or  the  spread  of  expenditures  under  the 
Frequency  Tables  and  the  Graphical  Representation  of  Vari¬ 
ability,  on  pages  30,  32,  33  and  34,  is  rather  confusing,  unless 
one  studies  out  the  plan  of  construction.  Instead  many  will 
turn  from  these  valuable  tables  without  really  knowing  what 
they  are  used  for.  The  author  flew  the  main  track  again  when 
he  introduced  the  word  “  Median  ”  for  “  average  cost,”  which 
conveys  a  much  clearer  idea.  Median  is  a  strictly  technical 
term,  and  is  more  fref|uently  employed  in  physiology,  botany 
and  in  geometry  than  elsewhere.  Of  course,  it  means  the 
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middle,  but  one  seldom,  or  never,  speaks  of  the  middle  of  a 
sum  of  money  or  the  middle  of  a  series  of  expenditures. 

It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  Pearson’s  Coefficient,  which 
in  some  way  is  made  to  do  considerable  duty  as  an  agency, 
was  lugged  into  a  discussion  when  it  was  unnecessary  either 
to  elucidate  the  subject-matter  or  to  assist  in  ntaking  plain 
what  was  almost  self-evident.  If  there  is  found  a  mean  aver¬ 
age  value  for  the  expenditure  of  the  same  department,  in  a 
number  of  cities,  then  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  compare 
each  of  the  same  kind  with  it.  Beginning  with  page  56  and 
continuing  to  Table  Xo.  16,  page  81,  is  the  most  unintelligible 
|X)rtion  for  the  ordinary  reader.  The  author  leveled  his  gun 
entirely  too  high  except  for  the  expert. 

Table  No.  17,  page  82,  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  for 
comparative  purposes.  The  mean  average  value  for  each  item 
that  goes  into  the  municipal  budget  is  given  in  the  first  column 
reading  across  the  page,  and  each  item  of  expenditure  of  the 
seventy-eight  different  cities  can  be  compared  with  the  equated 
value.  Municipalities  need  to  he  furnished  with  a  standard,  or 
a  set  of  equations,  which  will  show  about  what  i)er  cent,  of  the 
public  revenue  should  be  ajipropriated  to  each  department  an¬ 
nually  to  secure  efficient  public  service,  and  to  prevent  waste  or 
parsimony.  This  is  one  of  the  special  problems  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  'I'axation  as  Related  to  Public  Education  emphasized, 
and  Mr.  Elliott  gives  it  a  wider  sweep. 

As  a  whole,  the  report  is  an  exceedingly  suggestive  one.  It 
bears  evidence  of  a  vast  amount  of  labor  on  tables  profitable, 
and  on  others  again  that  lead  nowhere.  It  should  be  bound  up 
in  a  volume  with  President  Wright’s  Report  on  Salaries, 
Tenure  and  Pensions,  and  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  as 
Related  to  Public  Education  and  thus  preserved  in  permanent 
form. 

Mr.  Elliott  deserves  the  very  highest  credit  for  the  pains¬ 
taking  faithfulness  with  which  he  has  carried  forward  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  the  significant  interpretations  he  has  given 
to  the  statistical  tables  published  by  the  Government. 

J.  M.  Grkknwood 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  elements  of  rhetoric  and  composition — By  Ashley  H.  Thorndike, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Northwestern  University. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Company,  1905.  P.  x-|-340.  Appendix  on 
punctuation.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

The  external  clearness  of  this  book,  in  open  page,  large  type, 
and  plain  headings,  reflects  an  unusual  clearness  of  treatment. 
The  plan  is  practically  inductive  and  simple.  To  these  quali¬ 
ties  scientific  division  has  been  consistently  subordinated.  The 
obstacles  to  bringing  all  four  kinds  of  composition  into  a  single 
scheme  have  been  surmounted  very  skillfully.  Chief  among 
these,  of  course,  is  the  difference  between  the  progressive  plan 
to  be  inculcated  for  exposition  and  that  other  progressive  plan 
which  is  proper  to  narration.  A  narrative  paragraph  has  no 
such  unity  as  an  expository  paragraph  because  it  is  not  a 
logical  stage.  And  the  attempt  to  handle  indiscriminately  as 
paragraphs  all  groups  for  any  reason  spaced  off  sends  boys  and 
girls  to  college  with  notions  of  the  paragraph  that  are  at  once 
mechanical  and  vague.  But  Professor  Thorndike  has  man¬ 
aged  to  distinguish  the  kinds  without  complicating  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Tho  some  sacrifice  is  involved  in  subordinating  or 
frankly  suppressing  all  cross-divisions  and  all  minor  categories, 
the  gain  in  simplicity  commends  itself  as  a  practical  solution. 
A  high-school  rhetoric  should  be  measured,  not  by  its  theoreti¬ 
cal  comprehensiveness,  but  by  its  practical  efticiency.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  subject,  the  development  of  paragraphs,  the  plan 
and  development  of  longer  themes,  the  management  of  sen¬ 
tences,  vocabulary,  usage, — this  is  the  single  line.  It  is  a 
very  effective  presentation  that  thus  brings  the  necessary  topics 
of  theory  into  the  order  of  actual  teaching. 

What  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  faults  of  detail  should 
therefore  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  plan  of  the  whole.  The 
title  of  Chapter  XII,  “The  division  of  the  theme  into  para¬ 
graphs,”  taken  by  itself  might  seem  antiquated  and  mislead¬ 
ing;  but,  since  four  earlier  chapters  have  presented  the  para¬ 
graph  soundly  and  clearly  as  a  logical  unit,  the  pupil  will 
hardly  have  failed  to  comprehend  that  a  theme  is  divided  into 
paragraphs  only  in  the  sense  of  being  developed  by  paragraphs. 
Again,  the  outlines,  in  this  chapter,  of  narrative  passages  from 
Macaulay  and  Stevenson  may  seem  to  direct  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  sequence  which  is  merely  chronological;  but  the 
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simplicity  of  including  different  kinds  of  sequence  in  one  gen¬ 
eral  conception  has  been  guarded  by  the  earlier  chapters  on  the 
paragraph  from  misapplication.  The  details  of  the  book 
justify  themselves  by  fitting  into  a  practical  plan. 

And  the  parts  that  might  arouse  question  if  detached  from 
their  places  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  those  that  instantly 
appeal  to  a  teacher.  That  the  book  has  been  worked  out  by  an 
active  teacher  for  actual  students  is  evident  in  the  exercises* 
prospective  as  well  as  retrospective,  in  the  linking  summaries 
and  the  apt  examples, — in  short,  in  the  reality  of  the  whole 
apparatus.  For  this  is  not  merely  one  more  acceptable  school 
rhetoric;  it  deserves  to  stand  out. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 


Yale  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Illiteracy  in  the  Commissioner  Draper  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
State  of  New  on  illiteracy  in  the  State  of  New  York  which 
reveals  some  facts  that  are  new  and  many 
that  are  startling.  To  begin  with,  New  York  has  not  reduced 
the  percentage  of  her  illiteracy  in  the  last  thirty  years,  tho  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  that  percentage  has  been  very  much  re¬ 
duced,  The  figures  for  New  York  are  7.1  per  cent,  in  1870,. 
excluding  illiterates  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  5.5  per  cent, 
in  1880,  1890  and  1900.  The  figures  for  the  whole  country 
are  20  per  cent,  in  1870,  17  per  cent,  in  1880,  13.3  per  cent,  in 
1890  and  10.7  per  cent,  in  1900.  A  most'discouraging  fact  is 
that  the  percentage  of  foreign  born  white  illiterates  has  not 
changed  very  much  either  in  the  state  or  in  the  nation  in  40 
years. 

The  worst  spot  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Adirondack  region.  The 
counties  of  Essex,  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin  and  Clinton  have 
71,  72,  146  and  179  illiterates  per  1000,  respectively.  Of  the 
voting  population  of  these  four  counties  the  percentage  of  il¬ 
literates  is  10,  10,  II  and  24,  respectively.  There  are  a  dozerr 
strictly  rural  counties  in  which  the  population  of  illiterates  is 
greater  than  in  the  counties  which  constitute  New  York  City. 

Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  foreign  born  appreciate 
the  privileges  offered  by  the  public  schools  more  highly  than- 
do  the  native  bom;  for  the  percentage  of  illiterates  bom  in 
this  country  of  foreign  born  parents  5.7  per  cent.)  is  only  about 
one-half  the  percentage  (9.2  per  cent.)  of  illiterate  childrerr 
of  native  born  parents.  These  illiterate  children  of  native  bom 
parents  are  almost  all  in  the  rural  counties.  The  borough 
of  Manhattan  in  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  lower  percent¬ 
age  of  these  than  any  other  county  in  the  state. 

Commissioner  Draper  takes  justifiable  satisfaction  in  point- 
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ing  out  that  notwithstanding  its  great  port  of  entry  and  its 
widely  exposed  and  attractive  northern  frontier,  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  New  York  is  less  than  in  eighteen  other  states, 
including  every  one  of  the  New  England  States  hut  Maine, 
which  ranks  next  above  New  York.  The  Commissioner  adds: 

“  The  data  for  determining  our  relative  standing  in  this 
matter  with  that  of  the  best  educated  foreign  nations  are  lack¬ 
ing,  but  such  as  we  have  are  more  illuminating  than  comfort¬ 
ing.  The  Imperial  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Berlin,  informs  us 
that  of  all  the  recruits  in  the  army  in  1903  for  the  whole  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  but  i  in  2500  was  illiterate,  and  in  more  than 
half  of  the  states  or  provinces  there  was  no  illiterate  at  all. 
In  Denmark  it  was  but  i  in  500,  in  Sweden  and  Norway  i  in 
1250,  in  Switzerland  i  in  166,  in  the  Netherlands  i  in  40,  in 
Erance  i  in  16.  In  England  and  Scotland  in  1902,  i  man  and 
I  woman  in  about  80  were  unable  to  sign  the  certificate  when 
married,  the  illiterate  women  slightly  outnumbering  the  il¬ 
literate  men.  The  fairest  comparison  we  can  make  with  these 
figures  is  by  using  our  census  statistics  concerning  voters,  i.  e., 
men  21  years  of  age  and  older.  We  have  about  i  illiterate  in 
9  voters  in  the  United  States,  and  i  in  18  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

“  Altho  these  figures  are  from  as  reliable  official  sources  as 
are  open  to  us.  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  comparison  may  not 
be  in  all  regards  just,  but  it  clearly  shows  that  we  are  far  be¬ 
hind  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  in  the  uniformity  of  ability 
to  read  and  write.  The  fact  is  that  those  nations  undertake 
to  do  a  little  for  all  of  their  children  and  come  pretty  near 
doing  it :  we  offer  everything  in  the  way  of  instruction  for  all 
of  our  children  and  do  not  come  so  near  requiring  them  to  do 
anything.  The  great  nations  which  rival  us  in  intellectual 
progress  and  in  industrial  pro<luctivity  compel  all  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  schools,  and  the  habit  of  going  to  school  is 
inbred  and  universal :  we  are  loath  to  compel,  and  indifference 
about  school  attendance  is  altogether  too  common  an  American 
evil. 

“  New  ''t’’ork  may  have  the  brunt  of  this  difficult  problem 
in  the  United  States,  but  she  has  no  right  to  make  excuses  or 
whimper  about  it.  Her  security,  the  logic  of  her  commercial 
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and  industrial  situation,  and  the  honor  of  her  position  among 
the  states,  demand  that  she  meet  it  completely. 

“  The  laws  of  this  state  relating  to  school  attendance  and 
child  labor  are  consistent,  and  taken  together  they  are  very 
complete,  the  product  of  very  commendable  legislative  courage. 
ITiey  provide  that  a  child  must  be  in  school  until  he  is  14 
years  old,  and  then  for  two  years  he  must  be  in  school  if  he 
is  not  at  work.  The  difficulty  is  that  when  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  attempted  it  develops  that  public  sentiment,  upon 
which  all  official  process  rests,  is  too  often  weak,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  officials  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
are  too  often  unintelligent  and  indifferent.” 

The  school  board  of  Bluffton,  Indiana,  call 

All-V^ar 

School  Sessions  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public 

schools  of  that  town  are  in  session  approxi¬ 
mately  four  terms  of  three  school  months  each.  Individual 
pupils  are  not  permitted  to  attend  school  longer  than  nine 
months  in  any  one  school  year.  The  schools  are  closed  for 
four  weeks  during  the  month  of  August,  and  every  child  must 
select  one  of  the  four  school  terms  for  an  additional  vacation 
of  three  months. 

The  reasons  for  this  policy  are  stated  to  be : 

1.  Many  children  are  unavoidably  absent  during  the  regu¬ 
lar  nine  months  of  school  and  have  been  receiving  only  three, 
or  six,  months’  school  during  the  year. 

2.  Many  of  the  older  pupils  can  secure  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  fall  or  spring  terms  and  they  should  take 
their  vacation  when  they  can  secure  such  employment. 

3.  During  the  winter  term  many  small  children  are  very 
irregular  in  attendance  because  of  the  bad  weather,  contagious 
diseases,  bad  colds.  The  average  sch(x>lnx)m  crowded  with 
children,  unevenly  heated  and  poorly  ventilated  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  does  not  provide  the  conditions  necessary  for 
good  school  work.  The  short,  cloudy  and  dark  days  make  the 
proper  lighting  of  the  schoolrooms  a  difficult  problem,  and 
the  children  are  shut  up  in  the  schools  almost  the  entire  sun¬ 
light  part  of  the  day.  The  summer  term  presents  quite  a 
contrast.  With  windows  wide  open,  and  an  abundance  of  out- 
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door  play  at  school  and  at  home  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
certainly  much  better. 

4.  If  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  should  take  a  vacatiork 
each  term,  the  schools  can  accommodate  under  present 
conditions  one-third  more  pupils.  The  efficiency  of  the  school 
plant  is  increased  one-third  by  the  simple  plan  of  using 
it  one-third  longer  each  year.  This  means  the  equivalent  of 
a  new  seven-room  grade  school  building,  which  with  janitor 
service,  heating,  interest  on  investment,  repairs,  depreciation  of 
plant,  equipment,  will  be  a  saving  of  $4000  to  $5000  each  year. 
It  also  means  that  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  build  a  new 
school  building  that  twelve  rooms  will  be  the  equivalent  of 
sixteen. 

5.  The  cost  of  instruction  will  not  be  changed.  With  the 
same  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  and  giving  each  nine  months' 
school  the  cost  for  teachers  is  the  same  whether  they  are  taught 
together  for  nine  months,  or  only  three-fourths  of  them  to¬ 
gether  for  twelve  months. 

The  greatest  deficiency  of  the  schools  is  the  inability  to 
secure  and  keep  good  teachers.  The  monthly  salary  is  not  so 
low,  but  the  yearly  income  is  so  small  that  teaching  is  only  a 
stepping  stone  to  other  employment.  The  only  real  solution 
to  the  question  of  adequate  compensation  for  teachers  is  to 
be  found  in  continuous  employment  as  in  other  occupations  and 
professions.  Without  any  increased  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  school  corporation  the  board  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
yearly  salaries  of  our  teachers  one-third. 

The  classes  in  the  common  schools  are  three  school  months 
apart  in  their  work.  For  several  years  pupils  who  are  either 
too  strong  or  too  weak  for  their  classes  have  been  changed  at 
the  end  of  any  school  month  so  as  to  keep  each  pupil  working 
with  the  class  where  he  is  able  to  do  the  most  for  himself. 
'Fhis  has  broken  up  the  rigid  school  machinery  whereby  all 
pupils  are  held  together  in  a  “  lock  step,”  ntarking  time  thru 
the  course  of  study  regardless  of  their  varying  abilities  and 
conditions.  This  classification  now  permits  pupils  to  drop  out 
of  school  at  any  time  for  three  continuous  school  months  and 
then  return  and  take  up  their  work  where  they  left  it. 


